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E.S.A. RINGS THE BELL 


Whatever your subject, whether at home or abroad, the E.S.A. 
can—and does—supply the equipment. 
Our own pet subject, of course, is the supply of educational 
equipment and after eighty years of study, we think we know 
most of the answers. 
If you don’t already do so—take advantage of our knowledge 
now ! 
P.S. Yes, we even supply the bell! 
Makers of School Stationery, Furniture, Gymnasium, 
Laboratory and Nursery school equipment. Educa- 


tional Booksellers. Suppliers of Uniforms, Sports 
Gear, etc., etc. 





THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
INCORPQRATING RELFE BROS. 

ESAVIAN HOUSE, 181 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.I 
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WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


helaitee Wide Coloue Conta 


Good quality colours in good 





quality boxes at very 
reasonable prices 


Illustrated on the right are four colour 
boxes from Winsor & Newton’s comprehen- 
sive range of Scholastic Materials—famous 
for their quality, dependability and economy 
in use, 

The * Newrack” Box has 12 colours con- 
tained in a colour rack that can be lifted out 
to give four extra washing wells, or to facili- 
tate easy cleaning of the box. 

In the Ostwald Standard Circle Box, the 
colours are arranged so that each is chroma- 
tically equidistant from its neighbour. This 
handsome ivory plastic box is invaluable to 
the student and teacher interested in Dr. 
Wilhelm Ostwald’s Theory of Colour. 
Others are the “Ariel”? Aluminum Boxes, 
available in four attractive finishes and the 
M.8 Box. 








All materials in Winsor & Newton’s wide 
Scholastic range are moderate in price and 
economical in use. The makers long experience 
and high reputation are your guarantee of 
satisfaction. 
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Winsor & Newton Ltd., Wealdstone, Harrow, Middlesex, 

Winsor & Newton Inc.,902 Broadway, New York, 10, 
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EDITORIAL 


Survey of African Education 


Tue Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Nuffield Foundation are 
jointly sponsoring a project to study educational policy and practice in the 
territories of British tropical Africa. Two groups of investigators will tour 
Africa during the latter half of 1951. The West African group will be led by 
Dr. G. B. Jeffery, head of the London University Institute of Education; the 
group to visit East and Central Africa by Mr. A. L. Binns, chief education 
officer of Lancashire. The working paper prepared for the groups has been 
circulated to educationists in Africa, and when the investigators have finished 
their inquiries there is to be a conference, at which educational experts from 
each territory will be invited to contribute to the conclusions of the investiga- 
tion. This survey seems to mark a’new development in the characteristically 
British device of the commission of inquiry. To ask the right questions is a 
great step towards getting the right answers. Many of our critics fail because 
they do not ask the right questions and do not understand the medium in 
which we work. Our own criticisms fail because we have no time to work out 
and test the answers. This African survey seems to have a chance of making the 
best of both worlds. To have outside educationists spending six months in 
looking at our problems, consulting us beforehand about the questions to ask 
and afterwards about the answers to give, is more than we had a right to hope 
for this side Jordan. 


West African Education Conference 

Representatives of the British, French and Portuguese Governments in 
West Africa, and of Liberia, met at Accra in December 1950 for a week’s 
conference on education. This was one of a chain of conferences held in Africa 
under the scheme of international technical co-operation in Africa south of the 
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Sahara, and a parallel conference for East and Central Africa is being held at 
Nairobi in August 1951. It is not surprising that the conclusions of the con- 
ference are somewhat platitudinous. Education does not lend itself to inter- 
national co-operation as easily as civil aviation or locust control. Such con- 
ferences are useful in two ways. Firstly, it is a good thing that educationists of 
different nations should find that in spite of all differences of background and 
tradition, their policies and practices should have so much in common. Secondly, 
the personal contacts will lead to better understanding, which is the necessary 
basis of co-operation. What matters is not the resolution in which the conference 
solemnly records its conviction that women’s education is important: not the 
witty after-dinner speeches in which men of different nationalities pay each 
other compliments; but the slowly-dawning realisation that one’s foreign 
colleague knows his stuff, and that his educational policy has more sense in it 
than one would think. 


Gold Coast Education Policy 

Elsewhere in this issue of Oversea Education we print that part of the speech 
from the throne in the Gold Coast parliament which sets forth the new Gold 
Coast Government’s educational policy. It is noteworthy that earlier in the 
speech, the government explains that it does not intend to propose startling 
departures in policy until it is sure of its position. This, no doubt, is why the 
speech refers so cautiously to free primary education, and not at all to universal 
primary education. It cannot be doubted that universal primary education 
must be in the back of the government’s mind. The Gold Coast already has 
nearly half its children in schools of one sort or another; and the government is 
clearly planning heavy extra taxation and a great increase in the numbers of 
schools and teachers. This being so, universal education, of a sort, should not 
be difficult to achieve. The bigger problem will be to build up the quality. 
Even in a wealthy country like England there is a great deal to be done in 
replacing old buildings, reducing the size of classes, providing more equipment, 
and improving the teaching, before all the primary schools will be such as the 
Gold Coast minister of education would approve of. Nevertheless, the govern- 
ment’s immediate task, even without mentioning universal education, is a 
formidable one. Teachers need training colleges, and colleges need staff. It 
would seem that for some time to come the Gold Coast will need more European 
teachers for secondary schools and teacher training than it has at present. Will 
it get them from Britain? And if not, will it look elsewhere? 


TEACHER TRAINING CENTRE, 
GEORGETOWN, GAMBIA 


by D. W. Grieve and G. O’HALLoRAN 
Gambia Education Service 


For many years past the greatest single obstacle to educational development 
in the Colony and Protectorate of the Gambia has been the shortage of even 
partially trained teachers. The situation at the beginning of 1948 was that, 
although some 60 to 70 per cent of the children in Bathurst and the Colony 
attended school, only very few of their teachers had had any kind of training, 
and educational standards were correspondingly low, while in the Protectorate, 
with its much larger potential school population, only about 0-5 per cent of the 
children had the chance of attending school at all, and of these the majority 
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attended primary schools of a poor standard, some of which were maintained 
by missions, and some by native authorities. There were at this time in the 
Protectorate only one government school, five N.A. schools, and five mission 
schools. Of the mission schools, one catered almost exclusively for boys from 
Bathurst. With the exception of the one government school, at Georgetown on 
MacCarthy Island, about 180 miles from Bathurst, with 96 boarders and 40 
day-boys, none of these schools had an enrolment of over 75, and the majority 
were one- or two-teacher schools with an enrolment of only 25 to 30 children, 
mostly boys, and little prospect of ever becoming any bigger. The staffs of the 
mission and N.A. schools were almost without exception untrained. 

At the same time, there was in many areas a growing demand for education 
on the part of chiefs and people, and a number of native authorities were eager 
and financially able to open schools, being restrained only by lack of teachers. 
The problem facing the education department was, therefore, threefold. Firstly, 
to raise the standard of existing schools in Bathurst and the Protectorate, 
secondly, to allow for the expansion of existing Protectorate schools, so that they 
would cater more adequately for the needs of their districts, and, thirdly, to 
meet the growing demand for education by the establishment of a number of 
new N.A. schools in those districts willing and able to maintain them. It was 
evident at the outset that the solution to all aspects of the problem lay at least 
partly in the provision of a supply of adequately trained and qualified teachers. 
It is the object of this article to describe how the department set about this 
task. 
The existing facilities for the training of teachers were both unsuitable and 
inadequate. Before and during the war, a non-residential part-time course had 
been maintained by government in association with the Methodist Mission in 
Bathurst, but this course no longer functioned. In the last few years a number 
of students, very often unqualified teachers with some years’ experience, had 
been sent to Fourah Bay College in Sierra Leone for a two-year course leading 
to the Elementary Teachers’ Certificate, but the output from this source was 
small, and, further, the training, taking place in the urban and commercial 
atmosphere of Freetown, was not suitable for teachers who might be required 
to serve in village schools remote from urban amenities. What was required 
was a training centre which could cater both for the expansion of existing 
N.A. schools, and for new schools as they were opened, and which could also 
supply a number of teachers for schools in Bathurst and the Colony, and for 
the mission schools in the Protectorate. It was considered important that the 
rural teachers should have equal status with those in the Colony, and to this 
end it was decided that all should be trained together in the same institution 
and have an equal chance of obtaining the same qualification. Consultation 
with representatives of the Roman Catholic and Anglican Missions showed 
that these bodies welcomed the prospect of having their teachers trained in a 
central institution for primary teachers and were prepared to co-operate. 

In view of the urgent nature of the demand for teachers outlined above, the 
Education Department, from the beginning of 1948, pressed on government 
the need for an emergency training centre which would serve alike government, 
native authorities, and missions, and which could be opened quickly. Time 
was all-important. It was decided that in the first place the course offered 
should be of one year’s duration only, until the most pressing needs had been 
met, but that a two-year course should be established as soon as staff, equip- 
ment, and buildings should become available. It was recognised of course that 
the one-year course was very far from sufficient for the full training of teachers 
either for rural schools or for Bathurst, but at the same time it was felt that 
provided the course was sufficiently practical and intensive, a number of reason- 
ably competent teachers could be turned out over the initial period of three 
or four years, and that these teachers could later be recalled for refresher 
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courses when the fuller training scheme was in operation. The centre was, 
therefore, planned as an emergency measure to meet the immediate situation. 
It does not lay claim in any way to be the Gambia’s final answer to the problem 
of teacher training—rather is it a first step towards the answer. 

In matters of this nature it is easier to formulate plans than to execute 
them, and, once the establishment and general nature of the course had been 
agreed upon in principle, there remained the practical details, which offered 
many difficulties and obstructions to be overcome before the Training Centre 
could be opened. The major problems to be faced concerned (a) the selection 
of the site and the erection of suitable buildings, (5) staff, (c) the drawing up of 
a suitable syllabus, and, (d) the selection of entrants to the centre. 

Of these, the staffing problem was the central one, and on its solution very 
largely depended that of all the others. The European establishment of the 
department was, at this time, three only—a senior education officer and a woman 
education officer in Bathurst, and an education officer at Georgetown in the 
Protectorate, whose duties included the running of the government boarding 
school there (the Armitage School), and also the supervision and inspection of 
the few existing mission and N.A. schools. It was arranged that this third 
officer should organise and conduct the centre for its first year, fitting in his 
other duties as well as possible. Fortunately, assistance was soon afterwards 
forthcoming in a fourth officer seconded to the department from a nutrition 
party working under the auspices of the Medical Research Council. This 
officer had been concerned in mass literacy work, but had also had considerable 
experience in building construction, and it was to him that fell the task of 
designing and erecting the centre. None of the staff directly concerned had 
previously had any first-hand experience of training establishments, and so the 
detailed work of planning the course had to proceed largely on first principles. 
There were no experts in craftwork, rural science, or the arts, indeed no 


specialists of any kind, and it is to this lack of experience and specialist know- 
ledge that most of the admitted shortcomings of the institution can fairly be 
ascribed. The actual teaching staff of the centre was to be two in number only 
—the education officer in charge, and a senior African teacher seconded from 
Bathurst, who was to deal with the academic, as distinct from the professional, 
side of the course. 


Site and buildings 

As the education officer in charge of the centre was already stationed in 
Georgetown, it was decided that the new centre should be sited there. This site 
had the further advantage of the proximity of the Armitage School, with its 
facilities for teaching practice, and of a village school, which could also be used 
for teaching practice, at Bansang, about twelve miles farther up-river. Also 
at Bansang was the Protectorate hospital, and Georgetown itself was an 
administrative headquarters, with an agricultural station only two or three 
miles away. The surroundings were almost entirely rural, a further point in 
favour of the site, while communications with Bathurst and other main centres 
of population were quite good, as Georgetown had a fairly central situation. 
On the other hand, the site was not very healthy, and it had been for long 
intended to move the Armitage School elsewhere, for this reason among others. 
The only source of water was the river, and sanitary facilities were non- 
existent. The surrounding land was rather poor, having been over-farmed for 
many years. There was, moreover, no building in existence which could by any 
stretch of the imagination be considered suitable for conversion into a Training 
Centre. These disadvantages were, however, held to be outweighed by the 
advantages. In any case, once the principle of a training centre in association 
with the Armitage School was established, the centre could eventually be 
removed with the school into new permanent buildings wherever they might 
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be sited, such a move to coincide with the inauguration of a more normal 
two-year course. 

As the buildings were to be of a temporary nature, it was necessary to build 
with direct labour under departmental supervision. Money was short, and time 
shorter, and these considerations influenced greatly the decisions on the type 
of construction to be used. (The whole amount available was only about 
£1,500, to include the total cost of buildings and initial equipment.) Various 
types of construction were considered, and eventually a large Iris hut, pre- 
viously used as a store-hut, was obtained. (The Iris hut is a larger version 
of the more familiar Nissen, and this one measured approximately 99 feet by 
35 feet.) This hut was shipped from Bathurst, parts of it arriving at intervals 
on the various trips of the river steamer, and prior to its erection on the site 
resembled nothing more than a scrap-heap. It was erected, using only local 
labour, without the aid of any diagrams. 

The actual site for erection was determined a stroke of good luck—the 
discovery of an old partial foundation where a former wireless station had stood, 
about 70 yards from the Armitage School. The utilisation of this foundation 
saved time, money and cement, but it also involved redesigning the internal 
layout of the hut, the width of which was some ten feet less than that of the 
foundation. The final shape of the hut is certainly quite unlike anything ever 
before seen in the Gambia—the corrugated iron sheeting was left off both sides 
to a height of about eight feet from the ground to allow for light and ventilation, 
and a veranda about ten feet wide was constructed on one side, forming the 
front of the building and occupying the extra ten feet in the width of the 
foundation. There was also a narrow veranda on the other side. A cement wall 
was built to occupy the whole of each end up to the arc of the roof (a height 
of about 34 feet), and doors and windows were let into this wall. Low cement 
walls were built along each side, and the interior walls were built of mud bricks. 
Old skylights, rescued from the P.W.D. scrap-heap, were used as windows at 
either end and in the centre of the front of the buildings, but most of the space 
between the low walls and the projecting verandas was filled with chicken- 
wire and protected against the rain by rubberised cloth which could be let 
down or rolled up as required. This allowed of ample ventilation, but led to 
complaints of draughtiness and cold at certain times of the year. In its final 
form the building contained a dormitory with accommodation for twenty 
students, a dining room, an office, reading room, lecture room, and two small 
stores. This was sufficient for the twenty students originally intended, but it 
became necessary to increase this number to thirty, and a second dormitory 
to house the ten extra students was built near by. This dormitory was built 
of mud courses in the normal native way, and had a thatched roof. The first 
survey of the site was made at the beginning of October 1948; construction 
commenced in mid-November, and the centre opened at the beginning of 
March 1949, just over three months after the work began. All cement blocks 
were manufactured on the site, and the only timber used was local rhun-palm 
utilised for door-posts and veranda roof-struts. All other materials were second- 
hand, and converted to their new purpose as well as possible. Only local 
Georgetown labour was employed. The actual construction time would have 
been much less had it not been for innumerable exasperating delays caused by 
lack of materials and transport. Space does not permit of a detailed account of 
the many amusing, and at times disheartening, incidents which occurred. The 
whole project, conceived and executed by amateurs, had something of the 
atmosphere of Alice in Wonderland about it, and it was not surprising that the 
finished building, in view of its size, shape, colour, and history, earned for itself 
the name “‘White Elephant’. We have given these details merely to show that 
even with very little money and materials and with no expert technical assis- 
tance at all, it is still possible to achieve something. 
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The very speed at which the centre was planned and built made for further 
difficulties, this time in the supply of books and classroom equipment. Indents 
for these were sent off in the middle of 1948, but many delays occurred, both 
in the Colony and in the United Kingdom, and the bulk of the materials 
ordered did not arrive until after the centre had been open for some months. 
This naturally had an adverse effect on the quality of the work done and put 
a further strain on the small staff available, but once more improvisation tided 
over the worst of the difficulty and deficiencies were made up by begging, 
borrowing, or stealing from all possible victims. The British Council Centre 
in Bathurst helped considerably by lending a number of books of a general 
character which formed the nucleus of a library. Household goods were more 
easily obtained locally, and all students were provided with beds and bedding, 
mosquito-nets, lamps, and eating utensils. 


Selecting the Students 

It is now convenient to speak of the types of candidate considered for entry 
into the centre. From the beginning, with the needs of the rural areas in the 
forefront, academic attainment was held to be of less importance than tempera- 
mental suitability, character, and love of the work, and it was a general rule 
that no candidate should be rejected by reason of academic backwardness 
alone. Candidates of low academic standard were therefore admitted, provided 
that they appeared to be of a type who would fit into the life of the villages, 
who would work hard, and who would not be put off their work by a longing 
for town life. A difficulty which arose, but which had been foreseen as an 
inevitable consequence of the lack of schools in the Protectorate, was that an 
overwhelming majority of the most obvious candidates had been born in 
Bathurst, or at least educated there, and were therefore inclined to want to 
return there after training. Diligent searching, however, brought an increasing 
number of candidates who had been born or brought up, or had worked, in 
the Protectorate, and by the end of September 1948 some forty applications had 
been received. All of these applicants were interviewed personally by the 
Education Officer in charge of the centre, and in many cases by the Senior 
Education Officer as well. They were then graded on comparative tables 
showing academic qualifications, previous experience, suitability of tempera- 
ment and character, and ability to speak the various Protectorate languages. 
Those who appeared most suitable were eventually selected for entry. The 
increase to thirty students ordered at the end of the year led to the selection 
of a further ten candidates in January 1949. The centre actually opened with 
twenty-nine students. Of these, ten had previously served in Government 
schools for periods varying from one to twelve years, three had served in N.A. 
schools, and six in mission schools. The remaining ten had had no previous 
teaching experience, though most of these had had some kind of employment 
since leaving school. Ages ranged from under twenty to over forty, the majority 
being aged from twenty-four to thirty. It subsequently appeared that the best 
students in training were those who had had from one to four or five years’ 
experience. Those with no experience, often handicapped also by a weak 
academic background, found it difficult to follow some of the professional 
lectures, whilst those with very long experience and no training had so much 
to unlearn that they could not reap the full benefit of the course. Nine of the 
students had had some secondary education, but only two of these held the 
Junior Cambridge Certificate. The remainder had only a primary education, 
some as low as standard 4, but mostly to standard 6 or standard 7. 

The process of selection and the resulting composition of the student body 
may appear indiscriminate and haphazard, but it is emphasised that this wide 
discrepancy in standard of entrants was the result of a deliberate policy of not 
excluding any potentially useful teacher merely on the grounds of his inability, 
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or possibly lack of opportunity, to attain a certain academic standard. Further, 
several of those with the lowest academic qualifications had left school several 
years previously, and by a determined effort had continued to study and 
raised their level of education until they could compete on fairly even terms 
with those from the secondary schools. The determination of this group to 
get on in life was reflected in both the practical and written examinations, 
in which several of them gained high places. The general attitude and outlook 
of the primary-educated students proved on the whole more satisfactory than 
those of the students drawn from the’ secondary schools. 

These wide differences in the attainment and experience of the various 
classes of entrant complicated the task of drawing up a suitable syllabus. The 
ideal solution would have been to divide the course into several groups, 
according to ability and experience, and deal with each group separately, but 
shortage of staff made this impossible. In the end it was found possible to form 
four different “sections” for arithmetic, and to give a good deal of individual 
attention to the weaker students in English, but for the other subjects it was 
necessary to deal with the whole group together, the Education Officer in 
charge being responsible for the professional side of the course, and the African 
assistant for the academic. Both shared in the teaching of English and arith- 
metic and in the supervision of teaching practice. 


Curriculum 

The curriculum and syllabus were drawn up as a compromise between the 
needs of the most advanced students and those of the weakest. In view of the 
emergency nature of the course, and of the low general academic standard, 
the emphasis throughout was on the practical aspects of school organisation 
and teaching method, and discussions of theory were cut down to a minimum. 
The course was originally planned to take up forty working weeks, but as a 
result of building delays this was later reduced to thirty-seven weeks, exclusive 
of holidays and examinations. 

For the first eight weeks no teaching practice was held, as it was thought 
best to outline the groundwork of method first before turning the students 
loose in the classroom. During the next eight weeks, two half-days per week 
were spent in practice and observation, and for the rest of the time two whole 
days per week were so occupied. For this practice students worked in pairs, 
alternately teaching and observing. All classes from infants to standard 4 were 
used, and all students were given a chance to teach both in an infants’ class 
and in one of the standards. All lessons seen by the supervising staff were 
discussed in detail by the supervisor and the students concerned as soon as 
possible after the lesson. Students were not visited as often as might have been 
desirable, but on the average each student was visited two or three times per 
month. The weaker ones were visited much more often than this. In the 
discussions after these visits students were, of course, able to raise any problems 
or difficulties confronting them. 

Selected students were also required to give demonstration or criticism 
lessons which were observed by the whole group. These lessons, and the 
discussions which followed them, were one of the most successful features of 
the course, and proved an invaluable means of driving home the points of the 
methods lectures. 

The following table shows the average number of weekly periods in each 
subject of the curriculum: 

(a) Acapemic Susyects: English (including Phonetics) and Arithmetic, 
5 periods each, Geography, History, Civics, Nature Study, and Hygiene, 1 
period each. (b) PRorFeEssionaL Supyects (excluding Teaching Practice): 
Methods of Language Teaching and Methods of Arithmetic Teaching, 2} 
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periods each, Principles of Education, School Organisation and Routine, 
Other Teaching Methods, and Demonstration Lesson, 1 period each. 

The reader will probably be struck by the absence of arts and crafts, and of 
gardening or farming, from this curriculum. They were not actually excluded. 
They were taken as additional subjects when time and seasons permitted, but 
no examinations were taken. 

A good deal of thought was devoted to the question of religious instruction, 
but it was clear that it would be impossible to provide either time or teachers 
to cater for the four different religious faiths represented in the centre. (There 
were eighteen Mohammedans, six Roman Catholics, four Anglicans, and one 
Methodist in the original intake.) Naturally the provision of classes for one 
group and not for the others was out of the question. The solution, it was felt, 
lay in voluntary classes, and such a class was conducted for those Mohammedans 
who wished to attend by the Senior Master of Armitage School. The Roman 
Catholics also organised a small study group of their own. No religious services 
were held in the centre itself, but the Mohammedans could attend prayers in 
the Georgetown mosque, and Christians were free to attend their nearest 
churches at week-ends. 

A further defect of the curriculum was the amount of time spent in purely 
academic studies, but this was inevitable in the circumstances, as standards 
in English and arithmetic were very low. The course in English was designed 
to raise the standard of both spoken and written English, and included simple 
phonetics, composition, dictation, debates, and oral and written exercises. 
Very little grammar was taught. In arithmetic, students were graded on the 
results of an entrance test, and divided into four sections which followed courses 
roughly similar to those in the higher standards of Armitage School. The 
lowest section spent much time on simple problems involving money, fractions, 
and decimals, while the highest were able to deal with problems approaching 
school certificate standard. The courses in history and geography were mainly 
local in character and were intended to cover material which the students 
might later have to teach in their schools. That in civics included a brief study 
of the working of the Native Authorities, under whom many of the future 
teachers would work, and of the Bathurst ‘Town Council. 

On the professional side, the most important group of lectures was that 
dealing with the methods of teaching languages (vernacular and English) and 
arithmetic. The general idea here was to follow through in detail the primary 
school language and arithmetic courses from infant level to standard 4, and to 
explain the principles involved and the methods to be used at each stage. In 
each case the standard course used in the schools (the Oxford English Readers 
for Africa and Longmans’ Practical African Arithmetic) was taken as the basis, 
and the lectures, demonstrations, and discussions were centred on these courses. 
Over a third of the Methods lectures were devoted to methods suitable for 
infant classes, as most of the students were expected to have to deal with such 
classes in their schools. The demonstration and criticism lessons mentioned 
above were used to illustrate the lectures, and every effort was made to give 
a thorough explanation of the uses of the various ‘Teachers’ Notes and Hand- 
books. 

The lectures on the Principles of Education were designed to provide a 
very simple outline of the general principles underlying classroom methods, 
and were mainly intended for those students whose academic attainments were 
too low to permit of their deriving much benefit from standard works on the 
subject. More advanced students were, of course, able to supplement the 
lectures by private reading from the library. Topics such as the central impor- 
tance of children in the educational system, interest, the learning process, the 
mental needs of children, and individual differences, were dealt with as briefly 
and simply as possible. 
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A special feature of the course was the emphasis on school organisation 
and routine, of which experience had shown most Gambian teachers, both 
trained and untrained, had practically no knowledge. Lectures on this subject 
included such topics as the marking of registers, the keeping of logbooks and 
other records, the Education Ordinance, time-tables, examinations, fees 
accounting, and many similar details of organisation so often neglected in 
schools. Practical exercises were introduced at intervals. 

In their spare time students were required to make a number of items of 
apparatus for classroom use. These included flash-cards, number-charts, maps, 
nature calendars—in fact, anything suitable for use in infants’ classes or in the 
lower standards. The standard reached by many students was quite high, and 
this activity made up in part for the absence of formal craftwork or art from 
the curriculum. The production of this apparatus was a requirement of the 
final examination, and earned one-eighth of the total marks. 

Of the original twenty-nine students who entered the centre in March 1949, 
twenty-three completed the course, and of these fifteen succeeded in passing 
the examination for the Elementary Teachers’ Certificate at the end of the 
year. This result is only fair, but has to be judged against the background of 
the material available, and the staffing and other difficulties, which are now 
fortunately being overcome. 

It is as yet too early to assess the results of the first year’s work. The success 
or failure of the scheme can only be judged by what happens in the schools 
in the coming months, but it can at least be said that present results seem to 
justify the continuance of the centre in its present emergency form until more 
permanent facilities are available, and that the schools are assured of a supply 
of teachers reasonably competent to teach the basic subjects and to be the 
agents of the spread of fundamental literacy over the next few years. For the 
time being, the present policy of giving the hitherto untrained teachers the 
opportunity of being trained, and of allowing direct entry from other professions 
or from school, will be continued, but later, when the demand for teachers 
has become more normal, the policy will be to select likely entrants while they 
are still at school, and then to give them a year’s apprenticeship as pupil 
teachers, admission for training being dependent on their showing an aptitude 
and liking for the work during this period. It is hoped that this stage will be 
reached in a few years’ time, and that the results of the interim emergency 
centre will then justify the establishment of a permanent college with adequate 
staff and equipment. Once this has been achieved, it will be possible to recall 
many of the emergency trainees for further training and the Gambian teaching 
staff will then be able to compete on more even terms with those from other 
colonies. 


PILOT LITERACY SCHEME IN THE ULU PAKU, 
SARAWAK 


by Rospert NICHOLL 
Sarawak Education Service 


The Genesis of the Scheme 

In February 1949 the committee which had been set up to advise the 
Government on adult education submitted a scheme for a pilot literacy scheme 
to be carried out in the Ulu Paku during the first half of 1950. 
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The Choice of the Area 

Several factors combined to suggest the Ulu Paku as a fruitful field for 
experiment in adult literacy. In the first place, there was already a positive 
demand for some form of adult literacy campaign. This had been encountered 
by the registrar of co-operative societies in the course of his work in the river, 
and whilst it came principally from members of the rapidly growing co- 
operatives, it was symptomatic of an attitude more widely adopted. 

The Sea Dayaks of the Saribas have for long been regarded as the most 
progressive members of their race, and the rapid development of co-operative 
societies in their midst during the past year is an example of their receptivity 
to new ideas. Such a community stands most to benefit from a literacy cam- 
paign, for literacy is but one means to the broader end of community 
development. 

Finally, the Saribas possesses a certain strategic importance in the Dayak 
world, for from here emigrants have gone out to colonise various other rivers 
in Sarawak. The links between these colonies and the “mother country”’ are 
strong, so that developments in the latter might be expected to produce 
reactions in the former, and the effects of a literacy campaign here might well 
be felt over a wider area. 


The Approach 

In planning this literacy campaign the basic principle was that of self-help. 
To carry out such an operation is possible only if the people themselves desire 
it, and are prepared to co-operate actively. As a preliminary, therefore, we 
made two visits to the area in order to gauge as far as possible how effective 
the demand for literacy was likely to be. 

With this end in view we held discussions in most of the houses, in which 
the matter was debated at length. We did not urge the need for literacy, but 
discussed the subject in general terms, leaving it to the people themselves to 
say whether they really thought it desirable or not. Although we knew that 
there was much interest in literacy for adults, we were not prepared to undertake 
anything except at the express invitation of the people themselves. This 
principle was observed throughout the operation; we taught only in houses to 
which the people had offered their help. 

This was a matter of major importance. We had to make it clear from the 
outset that the campaign was not a form of mass government schooling; there 
was no question of Government providing teachers or equipment: indeed, it 
was not a government undertaking at all. We pointed out that there were only 
two of us, my assistant, Mr. Charles Ensir, and I; and if the people cared to 
tackle the problem of adult literacy themselves, we were ready to advise and 
assist, but could not do more. From first to last the operation was one of 
self-help springing spontaneously from the people and not a movement foisted 
on them from without. 

In order to ensure this essential element of spontaneity our initial approach 
was exceedingly cautious. All emotional appeals and all forms of revivalism 
were rigorously avoided. Such approaches have been used with success else- 
where, but here they were completely out of place. It is my impression that 
the Sea Dayak are a hard-headed people, rather akin in temperament to the 
Lowlands Scot. With such people an emotional appeal achieves little; the 
rational approach stands more chance of success, for once they are convinced 
that a thing is to their advantage, more especially to their economic advantage, 
they can be exceedingly tenacious in its pursuit. This was, indeed, admirably 
verified by the course of events. 

In some campaigns certificates of literacy and badges of proficiency have 
been issued. All these, however, we eschewed. The argument for literacy was, 
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that it was the normal accomplishment of the progressive adult, and as such 
would bring its own reward, thus rendering these things superfluous. Further, 
there is the danger that the credulous may attach to such certificates a value 
which they do not possess, and by trying to use them, for instance as a substitute 
for school certificates, bring them into ridicule and disrepute. 

A literacy campaign demands enthusiasm, but enthusiasm of a persevering 
sort, such as will carry people through the toils of learning, which cannot but 
be discouraging in the beginner. But a heady emotionalism will not prove 
a sufficient dynamic for so serious an undertaking. 


The Season of Operations 

One of the postulates of a literacy campaign is that the greater part of the 
population should be living at home whilst it is in progress. In consequence 
the timing of such a venture will be governed by the farming season, whenever 
this involves a migration away from the long-house. 

In some Dayak areas, of which the Ulu Layar may be cited as an example, 
the farm land lies close at hand, and agricultural operations entail no dis- 
ruption of community life; people go out to farm during the day and return 
at night to the long-house. But the people of the Ulu Paku, with an eye to 
economic possibilities, had long since planted all the land adjacent to their 
houses with rubber, and are for the most part compelled to farm at a distance, 
in some cases, of a day’s journey and more. In consequence they live away 
from the long-house on their farms for varying periods from approximately 
August to March. 

A literacy campaign to be successful needs a clear two months, during 
which people will be continuously at home. But from the time when they first 
clear the land about August to the harvest, approximately in March, the Paku 
people are ever being called away to their farms, now for planting, now for 
weeding, now for the harrowing task of bird-scaring. At no time during this 
period are they at home continuously for two months. 

On this account the period between March and August was the only 
possible season for the operation. It was in fact planned to begin in April, but 
we could not being until May because the primers were not ready in time. 


Preliminary Steps 

In order to appraise the situation, I made a visit to the Ulu Paku in company 
with the registrar of co-operative societies in December 1949. He had arranged 
a series of meetings at different houses for the purpose of discussing co-operation. 
These meetings provided good opportunities for assessing opinion, as they 
were attended by people from practically all the houses in the upper part of 
the river. 

When the problems of co-operation had been discussed, I raised the question 
of adult literacy, inquiring whether they considered it desirable. On this all 
were agreed, but they thought it exceedingly onerous to go to school late in 
life, more especially as learning to read was a lengthy and toilsome matter. 
I then enlarged on the idea of a literacy campaign in which adults could, by 
following modern methods, learn to read in a matter of weeks. This evoked 
approval, and I was requested to organise such a campaign. I made no 
promises, however, but said that I would see what could be done after harvest. 
The whole question was discussed at length and several interesting points were 
raised; for instance, “Should women be literate?” This provoked debate in 
a vein of broad humour on the merits of literate as against illiterate wives, but 
the final conclusion was that they were better literate. 

These discussions proved to be of a much greater importance than at the 
time appeared. They were carried on in a sober and unemotional fashion, 
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and events proved that, by causing the whole question of literacy to be talked 
over, they gave an impetus to the starting for adult classes by the people 
themselves. Beyond expressing a general willingness to help, I made no 
promises of any sort, so that the initiative was left with the people, but what 
I had seen convinced me that there was a demand, and an effective demand, 
for a literacy campaign. I therefore returned to Kuching and set about 
preparing the requisite primers and other necessary materials. 

In March 1950 I paid another visit to the Ulu Paku, this time escorting 
Miss Gwilliam of the Colonial Office. I had arranged for my assistant, Mr. 
Ensir, to travel the area at the same time, and between the two of us, all the 
houses in the upper portion of the river were visited. The object of these visits 
was to inquire definitely whether or not the people wish to join in a literacy 
campaign. The response was truly astounding. The discussion of the previous 
visit had roused interest in the whole question, and many illiterates had set 
about learning, some by private tuition, some in classes, with the final result 
that now very few of the men were illiterate and the demand for the campaign 
was coming almost entirely from the women. Requests for a start to be made 
came from almost every house in the upper portion of the river, some indeed 
expressed a measure of impatience, but to suit our work to the demands of 
agriculture, we decided to put it off till after the harvest, and promised to 
make a beginning in mid-April. In fact, this was unavoidably delayed until 
May 8th. 


The Plan of Operation 

The area of operations had been broadly defined as the Ulu Paku. The 
preliminary survey in March had enabled us to plan exactly for the ten houses 
to which we had been invited; these lay in the main river from Tanjong 
upwards, and its tributary the Anyut. They averaged some thirteen doors 
apiece. 

There was no staff apart from my assistant and myself, and to cover the 
area we planned three tours. The first would allow us approximately three 
nights in each house; the second, a fortnight later, would allow only a one-night 
visit; and the third, a month later, would likewise give only one night in each. 
As explained earlier, our role was that of advisers and organisers; the actual 
work of teaching would have to be done by volunteers from among the 
existing literates. 

On our first tour we planned to spend three nights teaching, and then to 
hand over to a local teacher chosen by the pupils themselves. This teacher 
would have to be selected on the first night, so that he could follow the demon- 
stration of our method, but we calculated that he would have ample time to 
accustom himself to it; meanwhile the pupils would have overcome the initial 
and most difficult stage of learning. 

During the day most people would be away from the house, and would 
not normally return till between three and four in the afternoon. We, therefore, 
planned to begin our classes between four and five o’clock and teach for about 
two hours, then after a break for the evening meal, to resume until bedtime. 
This was in practice realised, and classes normally terminated with coffee 
some time after eleven. The more zealous pupils, however, continued to solicit 
individual attention long after that, and even the bed was no escape from 
their importunities, for they would continue to make the approved syllabic 
sounds until we went to sleep. 

Teaching would be done in ruai, which combines the characteristic of 
market-place, tavern, and créche. This also proved a sound choice, for whilst 
there was much distraction, and a tendency for dogs, fowls, infants, and irre- 
levant persons to become confounded with the pupils, it allowed the more 
bashful and undecided to join the class unobtrusively. 
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The Method of Teaching 

The method of teaching was largely based upon that popularised by Dr. 
Laubach. The first step in devising the course was to make a list of the more 
common Dayak words, amounting to some nine hundred in all. These were 
then divided into two groups, one of words containing only open syllables, the 
other of words using both open and closed. A syllable count was made of each, 
and the lessons were worked out to introduce the syllables according to the 
frequency of their occurrence in these counts. One series of twenty-four lessons 
covered the open syllable words, a subsequent one of twenty-five dealt with 
the closed syllables. The spelling followed was that of the Howell and Bailey 
Dictionary, and in the choice of words the Saribas usage was adopted against 
other alternatives. 

The initial stage was to teach the five vowels and two diphthongs (it was 
found more convenient to treat 0 as two separate sounds); in each case the 
letter was accompanied by a mnemonic picture, which gave the pupil a clue 
to the sound. Having thus learned a, e, i, 0, u, ai, au, the pupil was introduced 
to ka, ke, ki, ko, ku, kai, kau, and this permitted the building of eight words with 
simple phrases. In this case only the sound ka had a mnemonic picture, the 
others being deducible from it. The second lesson introduced ba, be, bi, bo, 
bu, bat, bau, and enabled simple sentences to be constructed. Other consonants 
were added in order of the syllable count. Throughout the first twenty-four 
lessons, i.e. those dealing with open syllables, all words were printed in capital! 
letters. It is a theory of mine that, in the earlier stages of learning to read, 
adults can more readily distinguish and memorise capital than small letters, 
and our experience tended to support this. 

The second stage of twenty-five lessons covered the closed syllables. Lesson 
one dealt with n in the forms an, en, in, on, un, ain, aun, and ban, ben, bin, bon, bun, 
bain, baun. In these lessons mnemonic pictures were used only for the first 
syllable in each set, e.g. an and ban. This series of lessons covered all the closed 
syllables which actually occur in the language. In the script capital and small 
letters were used in the normal way, and in the construction of sentences the 
sottises so painfully common in school readers were avoided; the sentences all 
dealt with the realities of adult life, e.g. ““My wife’s mother is mad”. 

In devising this course it was my intention to teach people to read, but 
I never envisaged that more than a handful of pupils would learn to write; at 
least within the compass of the literacy campaign. Experience showed that 
an enthusiastic adult would acquire a certain competence in reading in a 
matter of days, but to acquire a similar command of writing would necessitate 
weeks of hard practice; the hand of the adult is more apt for the parang than 
the pen, and a rare enthusiasm is required to sustain it through the drudgery 
of learning to write. 

Although the whole course was embodied in two small primers, the actual 
teaching during the first few lessons was almost entirely by syllable cards. 
These greatly facilitate the task, for one of the difficulties the adult encounters 
is that of breaking words into syllables. In this the cards are of great assistance, if 
a pupil is given a card ka whose sound he knows, and another similarly familiar, 
ki, he can put them side by side and form the word kaki, ‘‘a foot’. In this 
way he quickly acquires the syllabic method. The difference between teaching 
with cards and teaching with a book only in the early lessons proved astonish- 
ing, but the value of the cards diminished rapidly after the fifth lesson, for by 
then the pupils had mastered the method. 


The Production of Primers 
The course of instruction was embodied in two primers: Pengrak Ati (‘‘The 
Awakening Mind”’), covering the open syllables of the language in twenty-four 
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lessons, and Pun Penemu (‘“The Beginning of Knowledge’’), covering the closed 
syllables in twenty-five lessons. The selling price was thirty and fifty cents 
respectively. These primers were of octavo size and were produced by 
Gesteprint process. 

The matter of each page was drawn out in Indian ink on tracing paper. 
This allowed not merely for the production of mnemonic pictures, but also 
for the use of a large script, so bold indeed as to be legible by the veriest glow- 
worm lamp. These drawings were photo-printed on to Geste-film, which were 
processed, and then put through the Gestetner in the normal fashion. Each 
primer was produced in an edition of 490 copies. 

The Gesteprint process is admirably suited to this type of work, as it gives 
endless scope for illustrations and does not limit the script to any set forms of 
type. Lack of experience on our part, however, led to the production of work 
which did not do the process full justice; and some of the script was unduly 
heavy, whilst some of the illustrations were a trifle obscure. 

The work of drawing the facsimiles of the pages was done by a Chinese 
artist of much skill and endless patience. Being completely ignorant of Roman 
script, he made many errors in his treatment of the text, and the need to amend 
these before the books could be printed delayed production considerably. 

In addition to the primers, a foolscap chart showing all the open syllables 
of the language, together with mnemonic pictures, was also produced. This 
proved to be of considerable help in the early stages. 

The syllable cards contained letters two and a half inches high, which were 
hand-drawn. Each card had a small hook at the back, so that it could be 
suspended from a string stretched across a blackboard or along a wall. This 
proved a great convenience when demonstrating word-building to a class. 
Smaller cards with letters one inch high were also produced for use by the 
students individually; these likewise were hand-drawn. 


Two folding blackboards of singularly ingenious design were made, but 
they were of such weight as to be ill-suited to conveyance in the smaller type 
of prahu. They were abandoned in the early stages of the operation and shift 
was made with wooden walls, partitions, and other suitable surfaces. 


The Background 

To be fully appreciated, the work of the literacy campaign must be seen 
against the background of contemporary events in the Paku. The period 
covered—May, June, and July—coincided with a rubber boom without 
precedent. Practically the entire population was out tapping from early morn- 
ing till late afternoon. All the Paku houses possess extensive plantations, and 
some of these contain comparatively high-yielding trees; at one house I was 
informed that a man and wife in a normally good day’s tapping could get rubber 
worth twelve dollars. 

Even so, it was complained that a considerable portion of the trees were 
untapped for lack of coolies. Before the war the Dayaks had employed Chinese, 
but these were no longer obtainable, and they had now to make shift with 
a limited number of Malays. Such coolies work on a share-cropping basis. 

This intense tapping made it practically impossible to travel by prahu 
except in the evenings, for paddlers could not be procured at any other time. 
On this account we decided to go by land on the second and third tours, and 
whilst we were in consequence limited to the barest minimum of luggage 
which we could ourselves carry, we were independent of local assistance in 
moving about. 

In consequence of the rubber boom, there was more money available in 
the river than before, and this led to a spate of commercial development, of 
which the co-operative societies were the most important manifestations. Apart 
from this larger concern, there were many smaller ones, such as shops, and a 
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host of minor partnerships for the marketing of rubber. Some of these com- 
mercial ventures were of a novel character, such as the outboard service running 
regularly between Beduru and Spaoh. 

Saving and investment are also taking place on a large scale. As an example 
of the latter I would cite the case of two men from the Ulu Layar, who were 
seeking to invest three hundred dollars in a ¢ajau, or ancient jar. This appeared 
to the Paku people a heaven-sent opportunity for getting rid of their own fajau, 
because they lost all economic significance. 

All this activity bore directly on the literacy campaign; it accounted for 
that demand for arithmetic which everywhere confronted us. It had earlier 
been suggested that to teach adults arithmetic would merely encourage them 
in a futile pursuit of “white collar’ jobs. This might be true of other places, 
but it certainly did not hold good of the Ulu Paku. Here the demand for 
arithmetic sprang directly from the wave of prosperity that was passing over 
the area; arithmetic was wanted not as a means of escape to professional life; 
as was frequently said: “If we cannot do sums, we shall certainly be cheated 
of our money.” 

Despite the rubber boom, pecple were under no illusions that a golden age 
had commenced. They have in the past suffered much from fluctuations of 
the market, and when, owing to speculation in high financial circles, there was 
a momentary slump, during which the Spaoh tawkays even ceased buying 
altogether for one morning, the general reaction was: “‘Of course the boom 
will not last, that is why we must make the most of it whilst we can.” This 
sound economic common sense has led to an interest in alternative cash crops 
to rubber, and there were many requests for information on the subject. Not, 
of course, that people are prepared to abandon their rubber in favour of some- 
thing else, so long as it is profitable, but when the slump does come they want 
to be able to plant some alternative crop without delay. This interest in cash 
crops is at the moment academic; it is a quest for information, but it is a very 
useful line in the production of follow-up literature. 


The First Tour 

We arrived at Spaoh about mid-morning, and, as owing to the state of the 
tide we could not travel up-river that day, we settled down for the night at 
the Government Office. Here we were joined by an agricultural officer, Mr. 
McSporran, who was making a short visit to the river to supervise the settle- 
ment of some students newly graduated from the Rural Improvement School, 
Kanowit.* He had, however, arranged to hold discussions on agriculture, and 
we joined him, for it was our purpose to link literacy as far as possible with 
other forms of community development. 


The Second Tour 

My object in returning to Kuching was to complete the printing of our 
second primer Pun Penemu, which I hoped to bring back to the Paku for the 
second tour. Unfortunately I found upon arrival that the artist charged with 
the task of drawing facsimiles of the pages had been committed to hospital, and 
a further delay ensued. I was only able to put the printing in hand before 
returning anew to the Paku. 

On June 7th I arrived at Spaoh, where I spent the night. The following 
day I paddled up-river to Tanjong where, joined by Mr. Ensir, I spent the 
evening with our pupils. During our first tour we had been at pains to keep 
the classes as informal as possible. We had taught in the ruai of houses, and 
had invited all who were interested to come and hear us, but we had of set 
purpose made no enrolment of pupils. One of the objects of this second tour 


* See Oversea Education, Vol. XX1, No. 4, July 1950, pp. 1095-1097. 
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was to ascertain how many of those, who had attended our initial classes, had 
persevered in their studies. At Tanjong we found that eleven women and two 
men had formed the hard core of regular pupils. Further, they were paying 
four cents a night to their teacher in fees, and this paying of fees we discovered 
to be the accepted usage of all the classes that we had started. 

At Tanjong, also, we discovered what was to prove a depressingly common 
characteristic; namely, that in class they had reverted to using the normal 
school primer, although they still retained our new primer, Pengrak Ati, for 
private study. Further, they had abandoned our syllabic method, and were 
following an alphabetic one. These things came as a shock to us, but we 
encountered the same regression in every house that we visited. It was exas- 
perating in the extreme to see our easy and expeditious method of learning 
replaced by the most toilsome drudgery of Victorian schooling. The rate of 
progress was, of course, drastically reduced, and obstacles placed in the way 
ofithe pupils, which only an iron determination to learn to read could surmount. 
However, there was nothing that we could do about it, for the teachers were 
wedded to the method (by which they themselves had learned in school), and 
the pupils appeared to think that it was the orthodox approach. We therefore 
gave them our blessing and passed on. 

Leaving Tanjong on the gth, we arrived at Samu, where we found a 
flourishing class of eleven women in regular session. We examined their work 
in the afternoon, and in the evening moved on to Jukon, where we spent the 
night. Since our previous visit a class of five women had been started. These 
pupils were already literate, but formed the class to improve their knowledge. 

On the morning of the roth we moved to Nanga Bong, where, happily, 
the stench of decomposing poultry was much abated. We found two classes 
functioning; one of eleven women learning to read, the other of eight men 
studying reading and arithmetic. Later in the day we passed on to Danau, 
where we found a regular class of only five women; a sorry outcome of so 
promising a beginning. We found the tappers from Indonesia, however, still 
assiduously studying in their huts. 

On the morning of the 11th we set out from Danau and travelled direct to 
Meroh. Here we found a class of seven women in session, whilst we learned 
that another six were being regularly taught by their husbands; which suggests 
a picture of marital bliss. 

We returned to Penom for the night, and here we found the classes to be 
attended by thirteen women and two men. The house was now resplendent 
in newly-installed electric light. In the upper portion the fine panelling and 
massive tiangs of dark-brown billian, when illuminated, had all the majesty 
of a cave temple, but unfortunately the inhabitants had started to whitewash 
this woodwork with a recklessly misguided zeal, and the lower portion of the 
house suggested a gin palace. 

Heavy rain on the morning of the 12th delayed our departure until late 
in the day, and we reached Senonok only in the evening, to find a class of seven 
women functioning regularly. ‘The following day we climbed the precipitous 
Bukit Kaladan and were rewarded by a view of unsurpassed majesty over the 
whole basin of the Saribas. We then descended into the valley of the Anyut 
and called at Limpaong. When the subject of adult literacy had first been 
mooted the people of this house had decried it, but later, thinking better of it, 
had started a little class of three men and three women which continued to 
flourish. From Limpaong we passed by way of Engkerbai to Udau, where we 
spent the night. Here was a class of sixteen women and one man. 

The night of the 14th we spent at Krangan Pinggai, that of the 15th at 
Beduru (whence we visited Matop), and that of the 16th at Plawa. These 
were really courtesy calls, which were made because we heard that the people 
of these houses had taken it ill that we did not visit them previously. We made 
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no attempt to organise classes, as there was no request from the people for us 
to do so, but we sold a number of primers in each house. On the evening of 
the 17th we embarked at Spaoh for Kuching. 


The Third Tour 

This was carried out between July 20th and August 3rd by Mr. Ensir alone, 
as I had already left for Kanowit to replace Mr. Bewsher at the Rural Improve- 
ment School. 

There was little change since the second tour. At Tanjong the classes 
continued to flourish as before, but now much of the teaching was done by 
a woman, and, in addition to reading, they were also studying arithmetic. At 
Samu activity was in suspense, for teaching was done by the local school- 
master, and it was now the holiday season. At Jukon the curriculum had been 
enlarged to include arithmetic and hygiene. Nanga Bong was in a period of 
eclipse; regular attendance had dropped to five, the other pupils complaining 
that they found the task too difficult. This was not surprising in view of the 
teaching methods used, but as nobody could be found capable or willing to 
follow the phonetic method, the situation was irremediable. 

At Danau a revival had taken place and a dozen women now attended 
regularly. At Sanonok, Penom, and Merok conditions were unchanged. At 
the latter there was still the duality of a class of seven women and seven others 
being privately taught by their husbands. In the Anyut valley the classes at 
Lampaong had ceased to teach reading and were concentrating on arithmetic. 
Enthusiasm at Udau was unabated and there was a regular attendance of 
fifteen women. Among the houses below Tanjong it was noted that there was 
considerable private study at Beduru, but no classes had been started. 

On concluding the third tour, Mr. Ensir was invited by the District Officer, 
Betong, to visit Sungei Langit. This house is remotely situated in the Ulu 
Layar, but its inhabitants appear to be both active and progressive, and the 
District Officer was desirous of seeing what would be the effect of starting adult 
literacy work among them. Mr. Ensir found great enthusiasm there and 
organised a class of thirty-six persons of both sexes, which he handed over to 
the one literate person in the house, who happily appeared quite competent 
to teach. Although this venture was outside the scope of the Pilot Literacy 
Scheme, it should prove a very interesting experiment in adult education; it 
should give some index of what can be expected from an isolated community 
of goodwill, when once given a start and left to itself. 


Reactions 

Any operation such as a literacy campaign can be expected to call forth 
interesting reactions from people of various types. The following are generalisa- 
tions based on our experience: 


(a) Literates were very helpful. There was no trace of opposition on their 
part to an extension of literacy, as has been found in some other literacy 
campaigns. 

(b) Children did not come within the scope of the campaign. Any that 
attended the initial classes were either sent away by the parents or 
soon lost interest and withdrew. In some cases the older boys (aged 
eighteen to twenty) helped as teachers, but this was always on the 
invitation of the adults. 

Old men were either literate or too decayed in senility to learn. 
Husbands were by the time of our arrival practically all literate, and 
were interested almost entirely in arithmetic. So far trom offering any 
opposition to their wives becoming literate, all gave encouragement, 
and some were assiduous in helping them to learn. 
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Old women provided one of the major surprises. An astonishing 
number joined the classes, and they became some of the most eager 
pupils, indeed the enthusiasm of some importunate grandmothers was 
most exhausting. 

Wives provided the majority of the pupils and were most assiduous. 
The exact motives behind their desire for literacy were difficult to 
define; basically, I imagine, it was a wish to keep up with their hus- 
bands, for women in Dayak society have always enjoyed a practical 
equality with men, indeed Dayak husbands seem more henpecked than 
most. 

Opposition came from only one quarter down-river, and was then 
largely due to existing jealousies between rival conimunities. It was 
formulated in the phrase: “‘What good will it (literacy) do you?” 


The Follow Up 

A literacy campaign is only a means to the larger end of community 
development, and upon its completion the question arises as to what must 
follow. In this instance the campaign was concerned largely with women, and 
it is a matter of vital importance that from it should grow some new activity, 
which will improve their standard of life. It is a thing of profound significance 
that the women of these long-houses should have come together and organised 
themselves into classes. ‘This in itself gives a basis for further development; the 
question is, what form should that development take? 

The most urgent social problem of the area is that of sterility. The birthrate 
of all the Paku houses is miserably low; the outstanding example is Penom, 
a house of some fifteen doors with only three young children born there, the 
remainder being adopted. Exact statistics are not at present available, but the 
lack of children strikes the visitor, and is also a recurrent topic of conversation 
with the people themselves. Various theories have been advanced to account 
for this, but there are no scientific data as yet. The cause may be remediable 
or it may not. If it is remediable, then there is a wonderful opportunity for 
really constructive social work, now that the women are in a receptive or 
“progressive” frame of mind, and have developed a rudimentary form of 
organisation among themselves. Any such work would, of course, have their 
whole-hearted support once its efficacy had been demonstrated. 

In order to clarify this matter, the acting director of medical and health 
services, Dr. L. J. Clapham, has instructed the medical officer to make a 
preliminary inquiry. If some obvious cause, such as gonorrhoea, is discovered, 
there will be no need to go further, but if this preliminary inquiry reveals 
nothing conclusive, then a closer examination will be made later. 

Apart from developments turning on the problem of sterility, other sug- 
gestions have been put forward, notably that by the lady education officer, 
Miss Wraith, that an itinerant domestic science teacher be sent to work in 
the area. Such a teacher would no doubt discover many useful lines of domestic 
development, which completely elude the male visitor. 

Apart from the problem of sterility, a useful line of follow-up development 
is afforded by the question of alternative cash crops to rubber. There is very 
real interest in these, even though the interest is at present academic, owing 
to the high price of rubber. When the boom breaks, however, people will 
want to have some other crops to which they can turn, and at the present time 
they are interested in any information bearing on the subject. In the same 
way the co-operative farming society and the demonstration of irrigated padi 
at Spaoh is arousing much interest. Again the flourishing co-operative societies 
will tend increasingly to become a focus of community activity over a wide field. 

Summing up, I would suggest that the most important field for practical 
follow-up work is that of domestic science and hygiene, covering the problem 
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of sterility (if it is shown to be remediable). But for this one or more teachers 
on social work would be necessary. In the matter of follow-up literature, books 
to support this should have the first place. Secondly, books dealing with 
alternative cash crops to rubber should be considered, together with books 
bearing on the existing activities of the agricultural and co-operative depart- 
ments. These should not, of course, preclude works of entertainment value 
only; what little Dayak literature there is to-day is of a depressingly improving 
character, and if people are to discover the pleasures of reading they require 
something more frivolous. This need not be Dayak lore only; the possibility of 
translating European stories, with sufficient adaptation to make them intelligible, 
should provide a fruitful field for exploration. 


The Lessons Learned 

(a) The extent of spontaneous activity that can result from even slight 
encouragement. One of the most remarkable features of the operation was the 
impetus given by the preliminary visits and discussions to spontaneous activity 
by the people themselves. The fact that so many of the men learned to read, 
and that small classes and groups started up without any external help, is 
an index of what even a slight impetus can achieve in a really progressive 
community. 

(6) The danger of under-estimating women. Throughout the preliminary 
visits there was little indication of any outstanding interest in literacy on the 
part of the women. The statistics of girls’ school attendance would suggest a 
lack of enthusiasm, whereas in fact there was an exceedingly active interest on 
their part, as was shown when we commenced to teach. 

(c) The weakness of relying on existing literates as helpers, when there is 
question of using a new method of teaching. Although we had given them 
three evenings of intensive demonstration, none of our helpers proved capable 
of teaching by the phonetic method. They themselves had been taught in 
school by a purely alphabetic method. They would spell out each word, letter 
by letter, using the English names for these letters, which bore no relation 
whatsoever to the Dayak sounds. With this method it is quite possible for a pupil 
to spell a word without giving any idea of what its sound is; indeed, it treats 
all words as if there were Chinese ideographs, which have to be memorised 
individually. By following our phonetic course a pupil could learn to read with 
both ease and speed, but in the hands of our helpers all these advantages were 
thrown to the winds, and progress became a slow and toilsome grind. It speaks 
volumes for the enthusiasm of our pupils that, even despite this, they persevered 
and became literate. 

In dealing with a community that is already partially literate it is difficult 
to see how one can avoid using helpers, who have themselves been trained in 
obsolete ways, and will certainly not use the phonetic or any other progressive 
method. In such circumstances there is little to be done beyond trying to 
minimise the evils. When, however, there is a question of dealing with a totally 
illiterate community the problem is much simpler, for the helpers themselves 
will have to be trained first, and they can then be depended upon to use the 
phonetic correctly. Such a procedure could not be followed where there were 
already literates, as these latter would invariably be selected as teachers by 
the pupils, who would always have more confidence in them than in somebody 
who had newly learned to read. 

(d) The type of organisation needed for an area in which there are no 
literates. Here the first step would be select one person of promise from each 
house as a teacher. These teachers would then all be assembled at a centre 
and themselves given an intensive course in phonetic teaching lasting about 
a fortnight. This should be sufficient for an intelligent man to absorb all the 
forty-nine lessons in reading. He would not, of course, be able to write; certainly 
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not to write on a blackboard for teaching-purposes; hence he would have to 
be provided with a large supply of syllable cards as a substitute. No doubt in 
time he would learn to write, as would some of his pupils; but for the time 
being he would have to rely entirely on the cards and primers for teaching 
reading. Provided there were an occasional visit from a supervisor, this would, 
I think, be a satisfactory way of tackling illiteracy in the more backward areas. 

(e) A larger number of the syllable cards is needed. Those that we used 
were hand-drawn and there were not enough of them. A large supply of both 
sizes of card is desirable. 

(f) The supply of vernacular literature needs to be much augmented. 
There is a pathetic lack of reading matter in the language, and the most urgent 
need at the moment is for books that are entertaining or interesting, but not 
necessarily improving. 

When the subject of literacy campaign was first discussed by the adult 
education committee, I suggested that before such an operation were under- 
taken, it would be better to spend a year or so concentrating on the production 
of vernacular literature, and I am still of opinion that this would have been 
a wiser course. The lack of reading matter everywhere confronted us; indeed, 
it was astonishing to find so much enthusiasm to learn, when there was so 
little to read. Further, the extent to which the results of the campaign will 
prove permanent must largely depend on the rate on which books can now 
be produced, for there are many examples elsewhere of literacy campaigns 
being followed by relapse back into illiteracy for lack of anything to read. In 
this case we had the advantage of a monthly journal and some half-dozen 
books already printed in the language, which provided a bare nucleus of 
reading matter, but from our experience I would most strongly urge that no 
further literacy campaigns be undertaken in local vernaculars until a substantial 
number of books or booklets have been produced. 


A PiLOT SCHEME OF VILLAGE BETTERMENT 
IN LAGOS COLONY, NIGERIA 


by D. E. FAULKNER 


Nigerian Soctal. Welfare Service 


Ix December 1947, a project to work out and demonstrate effective ways of 
raising the standard of life in villages by harnessing the energies and interests 
of the people themselves, was begun in the village of Isolo. This was the first 
step in a planned attempt to deal with the basic problems which face the farmer; 
the village conditions in which are bred the apathy which bars progress and 
which children, once educated, find so unsatisfactory that, to escape them, 
they flock to the towns. 

For four years previously, close study had been made of a Yoruba fishing 
village. Although this village could not be held to be typical of the rural villages 
to be included in the pilot scheme, knowledge of the people, their customs, 
habits, and tastes, and their reactions to suggested change proved invaluable 
in working out the principles upon which the pilot scheme was to be based. 
The experience gained in attempting to enlist their co-operation in specific 
projects was also to prove a useful asset. 

Some First Principles 


. “The reformer’s task’’, says Colonel Brayne, “‘is to put to the people a 
picture of a new manner of living which is so obviously better, not merely 
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in his eves but in their eyes also, than their present way of life that they will 
gradually consent to do all the extra work, the saving and the scraping, 
the breaking of the chains of harmful custom, and the laying aside of be- 
setting sins, which will be necessary for the achievement of the new standard 
they desire. 

“Tt is still true that ‘man shall not live by bread alone’. The mere satis- 
faction of physical hunger, even if it could be achieved as an object by itself 
will never raise the standard of living. It will lead only to such luxuries and 
such increases of population as will swallow up all the resources from which 
a higher standard of living might be supported.” 


The truth of this was clearly demonstrated during the last war. The 
fishermen of Igbosere and other villages near Victoria Beach, Lagos, were able 
to earn considerable sums of money making camouflage nets for service use. 
The money was frittered away on clothes, drinks, cigarettes (which formerly 
few used), and new wives: none of it was spent improving their houses, or villages 
or providing schools for their children. As these people had not learnt the 
essential lesson of self-help, their scale of values led them to use their new-found 
wealth in a manner which, in the long run, did them more harm than good. 

The main characteristics of the countryman are much the same the world 
over. One who has lived in village communities in other countries cannot fail 
to be struck by their similarities which more than offset their differences. The 
village people behave in much the same way. Thus, quarrelling which appears 
to be endemic in Yoruba village life is echoed in rural England. Certain 
common mental attitudes can also be recognised, a general one being the 
suspicion held of all forms of governmental control and especially that exercised 
by the Central Government. In the Welsh mountains, the plaint can be heard 
often enough that Whitehall governs blindly, that taxes are paid but little 
benefit is received in return, and that the white-collar civil servant is com- 
pletely ignorant of the needs and indifferent to the appeals of the farming folk. 
The outlook of the Yoruba villager is coloured by the same ideas. Country 
people feel at a disadvantage when they deal with city folk. Their sense of 
inferiority is stimulated by the “‘holier-than-thou”’ attitude of the Government 
oflicial, who harps on their deficiencies without appearing to appreciate their 
spiritual and moral virtues. The sanitary inspector who visits a village, 
criticises everything he sees, and leaves voicing threats of prosecution against 
all and sundry gets projected on to his head all the deep-seated resentment of 
long-suffering people. He may be justified in his criticisms, but his methods 
will never secure the co-operation of the people. 

There are strong grounds for drawing the inference that the workers who 
will really be successful are those who can know the people and be known by 
them as persons. If the villagers like a person’s ‘‘fashion”’ they will be responsive 
to that person. The ‘“‘fashion’’ they like is being treated as equals and not as 
children. The worker who can live in the village shares the isolation of the 
people and, being thrown upon their company, becomes a human being to 
them. As Albert Schweitzer has said: “I dare say we should have fewer diffi- 
culties with our sauvages, if we could occasionally sit around the fire with them 
and show ourselves to them as men and not merely as medicine-men and 
custodians of law and order.” 

There are other good reasons why it is advisable for workers to live in the 
villages. The first is that until they do, they will not realise how unimportant 
time is to the countryman. Anybody who tries to run classes or hold meetings 
strictly to the clock will soon discover that ‘“‘African time”’ is different from 
“European time’’. Not to be impatient and to be unhurried are the golden rules. 
The worker in the village can always occupy himself while waiting for a class or 
meeting to come together. The visitor to the village will keep consulting his 
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watch and wonder how he is going to catch up on his other engagements. 
When the meeting does belatedly begin his mind tends to be distracted, and 
this is usually felt intuitively by the other people present, who thereby assume 
that he is not really interested. 

Then there is a tendency to blame the village people for disappointments 
arising from the fact that they do not work the same hours as a Government 
servant. Let us suppose the sanitary inspector arrives with his team of 
vaccinators and finds the village practically empty: he suspects that they have 
had warnings of his approach. Another explanation may be that all the women 
happen to be away at the local market with their children and most of the 
men on their farms. Were he to wait until evening, he would meet all in the 
village. But that would mean ‘“‘overtime”’. 

Most of the women start out for market three or four times a week at an 
hour well before daybreak. They return in the late afternoon and then engage 
themselves in their domestic duties. The markets are held every five days, so 
they fall on different days each week. The visiting infant welfare worker then 
stands little chance of seeing the babies if she sticks to Government office hours. 
Nor can she expect the mothers to attend a clinic unless it is held at a time 
convenient to them. Some system had to be evolved, therefore, which would 
enable these services to be organised in such a way that they fit into the pattern 
of village life. One thing is certain: if improvement in the standard of living 
is the ultimate objective, the ““departmental” system as it has been operated 
in the past cannot achieve it. An entirely new approach is needed. The 
standard of living brings us straight into the home which is dependent upon 
the housewife or mother. We must be able to reach each individual home. 
The mothers need to be relieved of some of the outside duties, as, for example, 
walking long distances to draw water or to have corn ground, in order that 
they can devote themse'ves to their children and the raising of the standard 
of comfort and health in the home. The standard of living depends upon them. 


Only the Right Kind of Officer will be Successful 

The social welfare officer embarked upon the pilot scheme in the full 
confidence that, of the available specialist officers, he was the one best qualified 
to initiate it and co-ordinate the activities of other specialist agencies. 

The social worker is trained to draw out the best in individuals, often 
working with the poorest material, and harness that best in the interests of the 
community. Far from being the sentimental idealist that some declare, he is 
one who has, from the beginning of his professional life, had to deal with the 
harsh realities of poverty and ignorance and the less agreeable sides of human 
nature. He has through bitter experience become inoculated against the virus 
of despondency when some fail him. He cannot maintain his philosophy or 
conduct his business unless he can perceive the good in people, nor can he 
ever be successful if he is unable to cultivate it. It is a qualification of his 
profession that he should first seek the truth and, having found it, that he 
should meet its implications with patience and good humour. In no respect 
is this more essential than in the work with backward villages. 

Administrative officers suffer under certain disadvantages. Their neutrality 
is often suspected because of their association with some long-standing grievance, 
real or imaginary. If real, it is often petty enough when viewed from the 
perspective of the district officer, but to the villagers, it is the battlefield upon 
which they fight for their rights. It might be that they nurse a feeling of 
injustice because they have not been provided with a post office, or an outlet- 
road. Some demand a dispensary, others a telegraph service. The battle goes 
on more or less continuously between the villagers, who are often concerned 
as much with self-importance as with their own well-being, and the district 
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officer, who has to keep a balanced pattern of public services in his admini- 
stration. 


Intangible or Material First? 

In the early stages, it was necessary to consider which of the two main 
aspects of village betterment should be adopted first. The material elements 
of welfare, the cement wall, the public latrine, are recognised as fundamental 
to better village life, but can these be achieved in any great measure if the 
intangible elements are neglected? 

The mental and moral attitudes of the village people, their standards of 
etiquette and taste, their personal ambition, or lack of it, their taboos and 
superstitions are not only as much a part of the content of rural welfare as the 
material, but, if they are not satisfactorily adjusted, they can prevent real and 
sustained progress in the material sphere. 

For example, in one village the water in the pond has been declared to 
be unfit for drinking, but that pond is believed by the local people to be 
inhabited by a water spirit which would, from jealousy, kill a person using 
any other source of supply. Again, efforts to persuade the people to dig wells 
meet with resistance because the people believe that if they dig beneath the 
surface of the ground they will meet horrible demons. ‘The charges of the 
professional well-diggers are prohibitive because they have to spend three- 
quarters of the money they earn on protective medicine. Food taboos are also 
a source of difficulty in teaching better living habits. 

Because they are more difficult to perceive and evaluate, more varied in 
character and harder to improve, these intangible factors have received less 
attention than they merit in schemes of this sort. If they are taken fully into 
account, less will be accomplished quickly, but what is accomplished will 
endure longer, partly because it will be based more upon what the people 
want (and therefore what is practicable) than upon what an outsider considers 
they need (which may conflict with other strong ideas). 


In this particular project, the first step to community development was 
seen as a psychological task. The aim was taken to be to awaken a desire for 
change and progress in the minds of the people: to make them receptive 
mentally and responsive to the propositions of the technical organisations 
willing to help them. In other words, to prepare the ground for the introduction 
of the material elements in welfare by the diminution of the old resistant forces. 

It will be recognised that welfare is complex business. 


The Campaign Opens 

Isolo is typical of the villages selected for inclusion in the scheme. Its 
population lies between 500 and 1,000, and it is a central point for a large 
number of hamlets dotted about in the bush. Traditional authority still exists 
in an extenuated form and its social institutions are comparatively unimpaired 
by modern trends. As a community, it remains cohesive and homogeneous. 
These last qualifications eliminate from the scheme mixed trading centres, 
such as Agege, and ribbon-development areas like Mushin. 

Isolo is of special interest in that it has never come under any direct Christian 
influence. It is nominally a Mohammedan village, whereas in other Colony 
villages Christianity has gained a precarious foothold. In all, however, 
superstition and taboo are the main guiding forces. A further characteristic 
which Isolo shares with most of the other villages is that, although it is within 
a few miles of the capital city of Lagos, it is more backward and undeveloped 
than many deep in the interior of Nigeria. The men carry on a little subsistence 
farming but depend chiefly upon their kola-trees while the women deal with 
the palm kernels and poultry. The men are indolent, the women gravely 
over-worked. 
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The scheme was first introduced to each of the six villages in broad outline, 
at a meeting attended by the district officer and the social welfare officer. 
Thus, from the start, it was made clear that these two officers were as one, 
and could not be played off one against the other. 

Subsequent meetings, held over a period of months, were sometimes held in 
the school, sometimes in the Bale’s house. They were attended by all the village 
elders who were on good terms with the Bale and such representatives of the 
common man as could squeeze in doorways and window frames. These meet- 
ings were aimed at securing acceptance to the essential proposition of partner- 
ship between villagers and governmental agencies. In some villages this idea 
was understood in all its implications more readily than in others. Care had 
to be taken to ensure that lip-service was not mistaken for the real thing. 

From time to time resistance was met and it was always difficult to know 
whether it was due to a genuine lack of faith in their own capabilities or whether 
some vested interest was subtly opposing the new order. For example, in one 
village it was discovered that the Iyalode (a woman chief) maintained her 
prestige by claiming the power to bewitch children and the women respected 
her on that account. She did not like the talk of introducing child welfare 
work and directed her mouthpieces to put difficulties in the way. This was only 
discovered after many unsuccessful meetings characterised by want of reason. 


The Scheme is Explained 

The concrete proposition put before the people was that they should build 
for themselves a village institute with accommodation for a welfare worker 
near by. This would symbolise their willingness to work for betterment. They 
would provide the site and building materials and erect the buildings by com- 
munal labour, to a plan provided by the welfare officer. On his part, the 
welfare officer promised to bring in a team of workers trained in child health, 
homecraft, domestic industries, youth club work, and other aspects of social 
welfare. As well, he would invite other government departments to pay 
special attention to these villages. Many of the services provided by govern- 
ment, e.g. the co-operative department, were quite unknown to the people, 
while others were regarded as enemies whose ministrations were to be avoided 
at all costs. 

The plan was that each worker would live in a village for a period of months 
and move freely among the people, getting to know them, gaining their con- 
fidence, teaching them in their homes and holding formal classes in the 
institutes and in the demonstration kitchens attached to the workers’ houses. 

Any groups or clubs formed as a result of the workers’ influence would be 
the financial responsibility of the people and would be managed by them. The 
worker would seek for and encourage leadership. To allay their suspicions that 
they were being asked to erect buildings which government would later 
requisition for other uses, it was impressed upon them that they would be com- 
pletely in control of their institutes, which they would themselves manage 
through management committees. 

Different arguments convinced different groups. The old men were reached 
through their sense of dignity and an appeal to their wisdom. They are very 
sensitive to public opinion and recognisea how degrading others might think 
it was for them, whenever they hold a meeting, to have to sit in a schoolroom, 
at desks designed for infants. They almost wilted visibly at the suggestion that 
the younger people would never forgive them, if they allowed an opportunity 
to make their village important and progressive slip by. The women responded 
to the promise of better days for their children. The old men had visions of a 
return to their authority and prestige: the young welcomed an opportunity to 
brighten up the place. 
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The first year 

During the first year the scheme progressed slowly but steadily. Work on 
the institutes was held up on occasions by the rains which played havoc with 
the unfinished mud walls. At other times delay was due to the constantly 
recurring burial ceremonies and marriage celebrations which are a feature of 
Yoruba village life. There were other troubles. In Isolo, the young men 
accused the old men of using the money collected to buy materials to buy palm 
wine instead. The accusation was well founded. No small amount of acrimony 
ensued before the matter was satisfactorily settled. 

The four workers were all new to the job and had to get their training and 
learn from experience, whilst actually at work in the villages. 

Progress can best be described by extracts from the weekly diaries of the 
workers. They are given without alteration. 

‘The Adult Literacy Class was held as usual: the class is becoming en- 
couraging. The women also have their evening classes, with hope, to join the 
Adult Literacy Class after they have been brushed up by the worker. 

The Boys’ Club had their meeting with Mr. Awosika. There were fifteen 
boys present; after the meeting they had football games. More boys from other 
hamlets were enrolled, they were all pleased with the games. 

The village men had a meeting for the progress of the institute work. Men 
from the neighbouring hamlets are getting slack over the work. Having 
exchanged views with the Bale they promised to start afresh; the work will be 
done on the 5th of March. 

The women had their needlework classes as usual. Some have started 
making dolls’ gowns whilst others are still on doll-making. They are all getting 
on nicely with their needlework. Miss Izzett visited and helped to put the 
women through in their needlework. One of the women prepared Akara Eggs 
during the cookery class; it was done nicely. The laundry lesson was also 
held, it was conducted by one of the women. Some have started knitting with 
the spun yarn; they were pleased with the knitting. The Women’s Institute are 
preparing to stage a concert on the roth of March at the village church. A 
nursing sister and a health visitor visited the babies during the week. A woman 
with engorged breast, and a child with spleen were asked to come to Agege 
clinic for treatment. 

There were about 200 people who witnessed the cinema show. The show 
was based on weaving: this gave the women more experience about spinning. 
They all enjoyed the show and are !ooking forward to another one.” 

Note.—The laundry lessons have been especially popular. The old Bale 
insisted on being in the class in order that he could see that his boys washed 
and ironed his cloth properly. 


The Second Year Opens 

By the end of the first year it was felt that the set objective had been 
achieved. The workers had performed three essential tasks. Firstly, they had 
given proof to the people how they could benefit from improved welfare services 
if they would rouse themselves from their lethargy, secondly, they had induced 
a receptive frame of mind in the leaders of the village communities, and thirdly, 
in collaboration with the public relations office, the adult education officer, 
and the health authorities, knowledge had been imparted to the people upon 
which they could conceive their own development. Without this preliminary 
enlightenment they were not competent to share in the planning of their 
community services. 


The Community Development Committee 
The next step then was to set up a committee, under the chairmanship of 
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the district officer, representing the departments social welfare, health, agricul- 
ture, adult education, public works and co-operatives. There are two native 
administration nominees. 

The function of the committee is to plan a co-ordinated drive in the villages, 
to prevent overlapping and to pool ideas and information. The social welfare 
team remains the vehicle which carries the major portion of the load and, indeed, 
its officers act as agents in cases where departments have not suitable field 
officers. At the level of small village communities the highly technical approach 
is not possible. Simple practical improvement can be effected by officers 
possessing common-sense and the backing of the technicians whose advice they 
can seek and follow. 

Central government has provided funds for village betterment quite apart 
from money and services available from the specialist government departments. 
This money will be utilised by the committee in such a way that the villagers 
will be encouraged to help themselves. For example, it is now found that they 
are amenable to the idea of having public latrines in the villages. The com- 
mittee will provide the funds to get the pits dug on condition that the village 
put up the buildings. 

One item, taken from the agenda of the committee, serves to illustrate the 
value of co-operative effort. The agricultural officer was anxious to improve 
the stock of poultry in the villages but in order to make the introduction of 
quality English cocks effective, it was essential that all native cocks should be 
eliminated. Although he had tried on many occasions during past years, he 
had not been able to get any village to do this; while some women might agree, 
others would put all sorts of obstacles in the way. 

At a meeting of the committee, the social welfare officer was able to 
suggest from his more intimate knowledge, the village where the people were 
most likely to respond and where there was sufficient unity for there to be no 
backslider. An explanation of the scheme was given first by the welfare 
worker and later by the agricultural officer, to the people of the selected 
village, with complete success. When the women in the other villages see the 
larger hens, bigger eggs and more regular laying of the Akowonjo fowls, they 
are sure to ask for help to obtain the same. This demonstration method is 
considered in other countries to be highly effective in getting conservative 
villagers to adopt new ideas and techniques. 


Leadership in the Village 

There are three conditions needed for social activity in village life. ““There 
must be leadership to stimulate the inactive to activity. There must be needs 
to be satisfied. There must be facilities for the activity—for example, a village 
hall or other centre.” 

Unfortunately, in the Yoruba village, the type of leader prominent in 
English village life does not exist. The schoolmaster is there, but his conception 
of his job is a much narrower one than that of the English village schoolmaster. 
The latter is unhappily fast disappearing from the English scene, owing to the 
new grouping of schools, but he has made a great contribution in the past. 
There is an almost complete dearth of educated leadership in the Yoruba 
villages and this may be regarded as one of the major causes of backwardness. 
There is no élite to interpret new ideas or trends to the illiterate village people. 
Such a class is not only missed in the social sphere; it could play a valuable 
part in persuading the people of the material benefits obtainable by self-help 
and co-operation with outside bodies. 

The schoolmasters, usually several in number in each village, have in the 
past understood their mission to be only to the children, If they had thought 
of educating the parents, it was indirectly by the ideas that the pupils would 
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introduce into the home. This proved to be a forlorn hope. No farmer will 
listen to instruction from his own small son. 

The schoolmaster has not felt himself to be of the village. Its problems are 
not his problems; his wider knowledge and experience have not been utilised 
by the village council on the one hand, or governmental agencies on the other. 
This is a pity because in many instances the headmaster could be the key 
man in the social activities of the village. He could be in the forefront of the 
drive for social or adult education which is the prerequisite of material welfare. 

In order to enlist the help of the village schoolmasters the committee 
arranged an all-day conference at the Lagos boys’ holiday camp. Here, under 
picnic conditions there was a ‘“‘get-together”’. The sanitary superintendent, 
agricultural officer and co-operative officer each explained the manner in 
which the schoolmasters could act as the link between them and the people. 
The social welfare officer discussed with them the role they could fill in the 
village if they accepted the wider interpretation of their work. The district 
officer spoke to them on the citizen’s place in village and district administra- 
tion. The day was an unqualified success. ‘The schoolmasters returned to their 
villages fired with enthusiasm and purpose, each conscious that he was one of 
a team bent on a common task, 

The committee hopes that during the next year it will be able gradually to 
incorporate into the social welfare team field workers of other departments, 
so that by the end of the year, each of the eight villages in the scheme will 
usually have an officer living among the people and working in close association 
with them. As soon as conditions warrant it, the social welfare team will be 
withdrawn to work in another group of villages and the maintenance of the 
services in the Ikeja villages will then be carried on by the appropriate govern- 
ment departments and voluntary organisations, in tune with present-day 
requirements. 

The village people themselves have much to do. One of the first items to 
which they must turn their attention is the strengthening of village government 
by making it representative of all elements in the village: the system has, in 
recent years, become weak. Even the most simple social service in the village 
requires management and control. Directly a public latrine, or a public well 
is installed the need for a controlling authority is thrown into high relief. This 
deficiency has already been felt. The village Institute has, to a certain extent, 
been the means of restoring prestige and authority to the village Council; it 
has been an integrating force. A responsible village authority, based upon the 
traditionai institutions and possibly with statutory powers, must be built up. 
On this foundation, self-government can be built. 

Meanwhile, the committee will continue its attempt to solve the problem 
confronting every country-planner—what can be done to give the small village 
community the opportunities and amenities of modern life so that its people 
will be healthy, contented, and productive. 


NOTES 


Mass Education in Okigwi Division, Eastern Provinces of Nigeria 

In Okigwi Division there is a tremendous desire to have all young boys 
educated, and some villages go to very great lengths of endeavour and sacrifice 
in order to put up a school worthy of their village. Two notable examples of 
the efforts which a village will make are shown in the Roman Catholic school 
at Atcha, and the Ibeme community school. 

Atcha is a small village of:some 3,000 people, including men, women and 
children: it is by its geographical position isolated, and far from any other 
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village. This village decided that it wanted a boys’ school more.than any other 
improvement, and they consulted their local Catholic Father hs to ways and 
means. Being isolated, they did not have a large number of “‘sons abroad”’, 
who could help with money, and being farmers they had little money themselves. 
The amount the Rev. Father asked for was completely beyond their means; 
labour they could and would willingly give, but the money with which to buy 
cement and roofing pan was their problem. It looked as though Atcha would 
just not be able to afford a school, but we had reckoned without the will of 
the people. 

The railway runs through Atcha land, and the railway wanted to con- 
struct a new halting place on the line. The people seized this opportunity, 
and over a period of three years hired themselves to the railway as labourers to 
construct the halt. The pay which they received was placed in the village fund, 
and by the end of three years enough money had been collected to start building 
the school. Sand, stone and timber were provided by the people and carried 
on their heads to the site of the school, labour was done communally by the 
villagers, and the building started to go up. 

The building reached roof height, and the first few sheets of pan were 
nailed into place, but the funds which had been collected with so much labour 
had nearly given out. At this stage the District Officer came forward and 
supplied sufficient pan to complete the roof, to the great joy of the village. 
Having been helped in this way, the villagers decided they would make the 
surroundings fit for their new school, and accordingly turned out and cleared 
an area for a playing field. 

Now on visiting Atcha in the evening, the scene that greets the visitor is very 
rewarding; the school is the centre of village life, and its adjacent playing field 
takes the place of the village green with groups of men sitting about smoking 
their pipes, the youngsters playing football and the obvious feeling pervading 
the atmosphere of a great task taken on, and successfully completed. 

Ibeme is a large village in the south of Okigwi Division, situated in the 
palm belt, and its people are prosperous and progressive. ‘The leading men of 
the village decided to start their own school and run it as a community school 
under a board of trustees. 

In order to build a school worthy of their ideals, the villagers voluntarily 
imposed on themselves a levy. ‘Those of their people who were living away from 
home contribute £1 a year towards the school, and those at home give ros. and 
free labour and local materials. ‘These subscriptions are made every year, and 
the keenness of the village is shown in the fact that they have no difficulty in 
collecting the money. 

The school at present accommodates over 500 schoolchildren and the aim 
of Ibeme village is to provide compulsory education for all Ibeme children. 
The building has been designed in the shape of a perfect capital ‘‘E”’, and work 
started on one of the wings. This wing was made from bricks burnt at Nkwerre 
in Orlu Division, some 12 miles away; these bricks were carried to the site by 
the women themselves, a daily journey of 24 miles. The remaining portion is 
being built with cement blocks, and now only one wing remains to be completed. 

The school has been laid out in large open grounds with a drive of young 
casuarina trees leading to the entrance, and the playing fields have been 
planted around with flowering cassias. 

It may be worthy of note that this fine village effort is reproduced in the 
schoolchildren themselves, who for three years running have carried off in 
triumph the Okigwi divisional Empire Day challenge shield. 


Mass Education, Western Provinces, Nigeria 
The people in the Ilesha division of Oyo province are taking advantage of 
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the opportunity to obtain grants from Colonial Welfare and Development 
Funds to assist them with their schemes for community development. 

At Iwara, a village hall is béing built by voluntary labour and £200 has 
been granted by Government from village reconstruction funds. 

At Igangan, £200 has been granted towards the work of straightening the 
town’s roads and providing nelage = Another £200 has been alloc ated to assist 
in the building of a new market. A further sum of £233 has been given towards 
the cost of building a reading-room and postal agency. The people give up 
some days each w eek for communal work. Within the last year the big trees in 
the village have been uprooted, the streets have been prope rly laid out and new 
roads have been constructed. This work has included the making of eight 
culverts and the use of.fifty-six pipes of different sizes. Market stalls of modern 
design are being put up to replace the old ones and work has started on the 
reading-room and postal agency. 

At Ifewara a maternity centre is being built by the combined efforts of the 
people of Ifewara, Erinburo, Atorin, Bowaji and Olorisha. The sum of £500 
has been provided by the Native Administration. A rural water supply is also 
being provided and plans are being made for the proper layout of the town 
roads. 

At Erinburo £100 has been allocated from village reconstruction funds to 
help in the improvement of the road between Erinburo and Ifewara. ‘This 
involves building a bridge over the Emikoje river and the people gladly work 
voluntarily two days each week. At Ijebu-Ijesha the people are building a 
maternity home and the work is being supervised by the Anglican minister who 
is himself a native of the town. At Esa-Oke the people are building a stone 
maternity centre. At New-Ipeji the people are also building a maternity centre. 


Mass Education—Northern Rhodesia 
In Barotseland work on the cleaning of canals and the drainage of fertile 
agricultural land continues. Investigations are proceeding on the establishment 


and marketing of native handicraft products, and the first course has been held 
at the Namushakende area school. ‘The peasant farming groups at Serenje, 
Katete and Mwambala continue to expand and thrive. Crops are reported to 
be good and a start has been made on the introduction of pure-bred fowls and 
pigs. In the Eastern Province work has begun on the training of African women 
in domestic subjects. 

There has been a marked improvement in cultivation at the Kataba 
drainage and reclamation project in Barotseland. There are now several 
villages that can be used for demonstration purposes. This improved standard 
has been reached without the loan of tools or labour and indicates that the 
people are more readily accepting advice. In addition some ten groups, 
involving over 150 people, have recently come into the area from elsewhere. 
The granting of land in marginal areas, the most fertile type on the plain, to 
immigrants from Angola is an innovation, and through their superiority as culti- 

vators the standard of farming has greatly improved. The cultivation of rice 
in Barotseland is being encouraged and there should be a large amount of 
land available for this in the coming season owing to the better control of 
drainage which has become possible now that many old canals have been 
cleared. 

Veterinary staff are in Tanganyika arranging for the purchase and move- 
ment of young breeding stock from there to the Northern Province. About 
goo head are likely to be available for the Northern Province and Bangweulu- 
Luapula Area, and the first consignment should be ready for distribution from 
Abercorn early in December. These supplies of cattle, which will be continued 
over a period of years, will play a big part in the re-organisation of African 
agricultural methods in the Northern Province. 
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A site has been chosen fourteen miles from Kasama for a new block of 
peasant farms. A furrow is in course of construction and the possibilities of 
considerable irrigation are being investigated. 

In the Petauke district preliminary investigations are being made into the 
possibilities of foodstuffs from the Luangwa valley area being transported by 
barge down river to the bridge on the great east road. If this is successful 
the saving in the cost of transport will be considerable and should make the 
production of food and cash crops more attractive to the villagers. 

On a recent visit to a peasant farming block in the Serenje district the 
acting commissioner for native development found that two of the most go- 
ahead Africans had worked for several years for successful European farmers. 
They were obviously trying to put into practice the knowledge they had gained. 
There can be little doubt that the more recent peasant farmers include men of 
a higher standard who have been carefully watching the early experiments 
before they decided to farm themselves. 

The results from the second season at the Kawaza peasant farming block 
in the Fort Jameson district are most encouraging. ‘The farmers have each had 
eighteen acres under cultivation and another six acres have been cleared this 
year. Each farmer now has a minimum of four working oxen and one cow 
kraaled on his own farm for ease in making and distributing compost. Crops 
and yields have varied among the farmers, but reports received show that the 
farmer with the highest income grossed £82 after providing food for his family 
and seed for the coming season. Even more encouraging is the fact that six 
out of the ten farmers repaid more out of their loans than was required. In 
three cases the repayment was double the agreed amount. All the farmers are 
members of a co-operative society and the benefit of this membership was 
evident when they were able to save much time and labour by the use of a 
co-operative ground-nut sheller. Next year a rice huller will be available and 
this should reduce further the call on the farmer’s family for labour not directly 
used for production. 


Notes from the Sudan 

The Legislative Assembly has endorsed the Minister of Education’s revised 
plan for education in the southern provinces. This plan, which had already 
been approved by the Executive Council, covers the period 1951-6, and follows 
on the scheme for the northern Sudan presented to the Assembly in October 
1949. 

The proposals envisage the improvement and expansion of southern educa- 
tion by two means: firstly, the consolidation of existing mission schools, and 
secondly, the expansion of the present rudimentary Government system of 
schools. ‘‘Consolidation” will mean the bringing of schools up to full strength 
in numbers of both teachers and pupils, the upgrading of certain schools, 
particularly from village to elementary level, the provision of better buildings 
and equipment, the improvement of boarding facilities, and the supply of 
clothes to all pupils. ‘Teacher training and building potential present the 
greatest problems, but it is hoped that the programme as a whole will be ful- 
filled by 1956. 

There are at present seven centres for the training of village teachers, with 
an approximate output of 100 per annum. It is intended to open two new 
centres, and to raise the annual output to between 170 and 180 by the end of 
1954. The two existing training centres at Mundri in Equatoria and Busseri in 
Bahr el Ghazal produce 20 elementary teachers per year. It is proposed 
to open a third centre in Equatoria at Maridi, which is to train 30 teachers 
per year in the first instance, and to increase the output from the existing two, 
so that 66 new teachers will be annually available by 1957. It is not intended 
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yet to open a separate institution for the training of staff for southern inter- 
mediate schools, but to employ augmented facilities at the Institute of Educa- 
tion (Bakhteer Ruda). Candidates will be selected from Rumbek secondary 
school in Bahr el Ghazal, and will join the existing two years’ course at the 
Institute. 

The village school in the southern provinces approximates to the sub- 
grade school in the north, and there are at present 344 in existence. With the 
increased output of 170-180 teachers referred to above, it should be possible 
to establish 150 new village schools by 1956. Thereafter progress will be more 
rapid. The output from the new Maridi training centre will not become 
effective until 1957; until then it will be necessary to supplement the supply 
of elementary school teachers by the selection of experienced village teachers 
and masters trained at the Institute of Education. By this means it is proposed 
to increase the number of elementary schools from 49 in 1950 to 86 by 1956. 

There are at present five intermediate schools in the south. There are three 
mission schools: Loka and Okaru in Equatoria, and Busseri in Bahr el Ghazal; 
and two Government schools: Atar, in Upper Nile province, and Rumbek. 
Intermediate schools are to be opened at Malakal, Juba, Maridi, Nzara, and 
Wau. This will bring the number of such schools up to ten by 1956. 

Girls’ education in the south, as in the Northern Sudan, has so far lagged 
behind; but there are welcome signs that the attitude towards it is at last be- 
ginning to change, and that more progress may soon be possible. The present 
programme allows for four training centres for elementary schoolmistresses, 
and for the posting to the southern provinces of mistresses from the girls’ 
training college, Omderman. It is thereby hoped to augment the number of 
girls’ primary schools from the existing 23 to 47 by 1956. 

No intermediate schools for girls at present exist in the Southern Sudan. 
Provision has been made in the new plan for the opening of three girls’ inter- 
mediate schools by 1955 at the provincial headquarters at Juba, Wau, and 
Malakal. If suitable girls are ready for intermediate education before that 
time, consideration will be given to the advancement of the opening date. 
There is as yet no demand for secondary education, and special arrangements 
will be made for the accommodation in northern schools of any suitable 
candidates. 

This comprehensive plan also provides for the development of adult educa- 
tion through after-care clubs attached to elementary schools; the provision of 
literature suitable for those who have left the elementary and village schools, 
and cannot continue further studies; the organisation of adult literacy cam- 
paigns; and a counterpart of the experiment now being conducted in the Gezira, 
the aim of which is to develop self-help and initiative among the villagers, and 
so enable them to play a fuller part in the management of their own local 
affairs. 

Technical education and vocational training have likewise not been neg- 
lected. At the moment there are three trade schools managed by mission 
societies at Wau in Bahr el Ghazal, and at Torit and Lanya in Equatoria. It 
is proposed to consolidate these schools, and to start two new Government 
schools at Nzara, in the Zande scheme (1954) and Malakal (1955). Full use 
is to be made of the Khartoum technical institute to train instructors for the 
southern provinces, and to provide further training for selected pupils from the 
trades schools at Wau, Torit, and Lanya, and later for candidates from Nzara 
and Malakal. 

Tonj girls’ elementary school for Dinka children, the first government 
girls’ boarding school in the Southern Provinces, has brought its first year of 
life to a successful conclusion. Of the 37 girls who entered the school in June, 
only two failed to remain until January. There are more applicants for places 
next year than the school can accommodate. 
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The improved health of children when they go to school has always been 
noticeable, but in view of the recent series of ‘‘strikes’’ about food, the head- 
master of Kassala intermediate school decided to keep regular records of his 
boarders’ weights. The results were striking. In less than two months the 
average increase in weight was 10 lb., a few were over 15 lb., and one over 
20 lb. 

From small beginnings in 1916 at Atbara, scouting in the Sudan has made 
gradual and healthy growth until in 1949 there were no fewer than 120 scout 
troops and rover crews scattered throughout the Sudan. The boy scout move- 
ment is developing rapidly, particularly in the Gezira and Southern Provinces. 
There are close on 4,000 members in all parts of the Sudan from Wadi Halfa 
in the north to Palotaka in the south. 


Gold Coast Government’s Education Policy 

Under the new constitution of the Gold Coast, education is controlled by 
an African Minister. The Governor’s Address to the legislative council, like 
the King’s speech to parliament, is drafted by the Cabinet. The inaugural 
address contained the following passage on education: 


The need for trained staff is apparent in all spheres and it is appropriate 
that I should turn at this point to the field covered by the Minister for 
Education and Social Welfare. It is the intention of the government to 
give the most painstaking consideration to that part of the draft develop- 
ment plan which deals with this subjéct. The government is aware that the 
proposals they are considering will impose a heavy financial burden on the 
country, both for capital developments—mainly new schools and colleges 
—and for recurrent expenditure on maintaining the greatly expanded 
educational programme which is contemplated. In conducting this careful 
examination into its future educational policy the government aims at 
introducing free primary education as soon as the necessary plans have been 
completed. 

The need to attract and train a large body of teachers will be a first 
consideration. Emergency training courses for teachers will have to be 
introduced in order to provide staff for the many new schools thoughout 
the country. Women will also be encouraged to join the teaching profession. 

Proposals have been made for the simplification of scholarship schemes 
and for a re-organisation of the administration of them. It is intended that 
there shall be a great increase in the number of scholarships awarded in all 
fields and, particularly, for the training of technical staff. 

Legislation for the establishment of the College of Arts, Science and 
Technology, Kumasi, of a West African Examinations Council and for the 
National Sports Council will shortly be introduced. It is hoped that work 
on the construction of the Technical Institute at Tarkwa will be begun in 
the very near future. 

Provision is made in the draft Estimates for the establishment of a Gold 
Coast National Museum, for the development of library services and of the 
work of the recently established Vernacular Literature Board. 

Consideration is being given to a proposal for the establishment of an 
Educational Supply Association to ensure a better distribution at fair prices 
of school books and stationery and other educational requisites. 


This brief and cautious reference should be read in the light of an earlier 
passage in the Address, in which the government explains that it intends to 
study the situation carefully before embarking on any radical changes. We 
may expect something more bold and sweeping perhaps next year or the year 
after. 
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Compulsory Education in Burma 

We read in the bulletin of the International Bureau of Education that the 
Burma Government is making primary education compulsory within an area 
of 17 square miles around Rangoon. Sixty community centres for children are 
to be opened, and a special teacher training centre is being established to supply 
the necessary staff. 


Indonesia Tackles the Problem of Shortages 

The same bulletin tells us of a scheme of compulsory adult and school 
education set up by the Government of Indonesia, which is faced with a great 
shortage of schools and teachers. Two inhabitants in each village have been 
chosen to attend a seminar, lasting from ten days to a fortnight; and on their 
return home they are to arrange for two courses in their own village. The 
education to be given includes Indonesian music, art, and dancing. Primary 
education is to be given in the local vernacular, but the selected lingua franca 
is to be taught as a subject. 


Community Education in Trinidad 

The Caribbean Commission’s bulletin describes the work of the Trinidad 
education department’s extension services in carrying out community education. 
Apart from the tasks of assisting youth clubs, women’s organisations, and other 
village groups to plan their own programmes, the department is providing 
short courses to these groups on problems of government. It also runs training 
courses for group leaders on how to run discussion circles and other aspects of 
the technique of group leadership. 


The Alliance Frangaise in British Guiana 
The Governor of British Guiana recently opened a branch of the Alliance 


Frangaise in Georgetown. The Alliance itself, the French Consul in Trinidad, 
and the University College of the West Indies joined in sponsoring an essay 
competition, and the winning essayist received his prize at the opening meeting. 
Films were shown depicting life in France. 


Welfare in Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia 

Out of the many activities described by the Lusaka management board, 
we select the following. Women’s associations have been started on the lines 
of the Women’s Institutes in Britain and elsewitere. Two of them are very 
active, though they have only a few members. Film-strips are being used to 
illustrate talks; many women are learning to use sewing-machines, and the 
standard of knitting is rising. Members are helping to form children’s play- 
groups. 

The Red Cross Society is starting a blood-bank at the hospital. Members 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs have been preparing sisal for occupational therapy. 
Members of the girls’ clubs have started a sewing guild, and go to the hospital 
once a week to repair linen, and members of the boys’ clubs have been enter- 
taining the patients with gramophone concerts. 

The prisoners’ aid society is active. The remand prison and the first 
offenders’ camp have been visited at least once a week and the central prison 
was visited 165 times in the year. Long sentence prisoners are met on their 
release. The society runs a lending library, to which two-thirds of the prisoners 
belong; it runs a weekly reading class for illiterates; it visits prisoners in hospital, 
and gives cinema shows and talks with film-strip illustrations. 

There is an encouraging increase in the numbers of club leaders. Many 
members of youth clubs are now running boys’ clubs. Girls are attending 
courses on club leadership, and their clubs are improving steadily. The clubs 
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have now so many voluntary workers that they have been able to dispense with 
paid sports organisers. 

The African scouts of Lusaka earned about 4s. 7d. each on the average 
during their “‘bob-a-job’’ week. After deducting the shilling a head for central 
expenses at imperial headquarters, the local scout council will spend the balance 
on training and equipment. 

Community singing is a regular part of boys’ and girls’ club work on warm 
evenings. It is one of the few clubs activities in which the parents take any 
interest. Most of the girls’ clubs have choirs, and one of them recently recorded 
a series of songs for broadcasting. 


Adult Education in Singapore and Malaya 

Mr. Harold Shearman, academic adviser to the University of London 
Tutorial Classes, spent April 1951 touring Singapore, Malaya and Sarawak, 
under the auspices of the British Council. He advised on the organisation of 
adult education classes, and lectured to specialist and general audiences on the 


subject. 


Joint Teacher-Training Course in Hertfordshire 

An interesting development took place in spring 1951. Through the 
courtesy of the Ministry of Education and of the Hertfordshire Education 
Committee and its chief education officer, Mr. John Newsom, a training course 
was held jointly for British teachers and for a group of 25 teachers from the 
Far East. The emergency training college at Wall Hall, Hertfordshire, which 
had been used for some years since the war by.the Ministry of Education, was 
being handed over to the Hertfordshire authority for conversion to a regular 
two-year training college. The college is due to be put into top gear this 
autumn; but for one term of eleven weeks, it was standing idle with the engine 
ticking over. This odd term was put to effective use by filling the college with 
women teachers for a joint training course. Those taking part were teachers 
from the United Kingdom, five from Hong Kong, five from Singapore, two 
from Borneo, two from Sarawak, and twelve (six Chinese and six Malays) from 
Malaya. 


The Margaret Wrong Prize for 1951 

The Margaret Wrong Prize, which is awarded annually for an original 
literary work by a writer of African race, will be awarded in 1951 to a writer 
from West Africa, including the four British territories. Manuscripts should be 
from five to fifteen thousand words long, written in English or in French, and 
should reach the London office of the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa before 31st December 1951. The prize this year will 
consist of a silver medal and a money prize of not more than five pounds. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Letters to a Young Teacher. A. V. P. Elliott (London, Longmans, Green & Co.), 
pp. 66. 1s. 6d. 

The Three Brothers. P. M. Desewu (London, Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 87. 
15. gd. 


We have already noticed in Oversea Education two of the early volumes of 
Longmans’ Lantern Library, a series of books in simple English, some didactic, 
some entertaining. The series was started with Miss Deane’s Story of International 
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Trade and Lord Hemingford’s Co-Education, and the two short novels Those 
Who Never Returned and The Leopard’s Claw. These two new volumes live up to 
the standard of their predecessors. 

Mr. Elliott has skimmed the cream of his experience in training teachers 
at Makerere, and has written a series of ten letters to a young teacher, who he 
explains in his preface is a composite personality, built up from the students he 
taught in Africa. Not that ‘Peter’ has any personality, since his return letters 
are not printed, and all that we can say of him is that he is a diligent student, 
and profits exceedingly from Mr. Elliott’s wise advice. Mr. Elliott has written 
nothing revolutionary, just good solid stuff, the sort of stuff that dozens of 
people in his position say to their students, and which would benefit the schools 
vastly if all the students remembered and acted on it. Mr. Elliott talks of the 
advantages and the disadvantages of a teacher’s life, and how to make the best 
use of one’s years at college. He discusses three principal aims of education, 
which he describes as training people to think, to behave, and to make or do 
things. He has some sound advice on all kinds of matters such as the young 
teacher’s relationship with a stuffy headmaster, the right and the wrong way 
of ‘“‘asserting one’s authority”, character-training (on which, we are glad to 
see, Mr. Elliott says soundly that ‘‘One cannot train another person’s character. 
One can only help him to train his own’’) and how to avoid staleness. 

All teachers and would-be teachers will be the better for reading Mr. 
Elliott’s little book. My only trouble is that I agree with him all the way, and 
I fear I must be deficient in the power of independent thought, which Mr. 
Elliott says is so important. 

Mr. Desewu’s book is a collection of twelve short stories, based on Ewe 
folk-tales. Six of them relate exploits of Yiyi the spider, the Ewe counterpart of 
Kwaku Ananse, in which Yiyi displays his greed and his malicious cunning. 
Some of the stories contain elements that are found in folk-tales outside Africa, 
such as the duel in magic between Setor and the king of the elephants: Setor 
has seven magic nuts, the elephant has only six. Another example is the ill- 
omened team of friends whom Yiyi persuades to build him a house: Corn, Cock, 
Fox, Stick, Fire, and so on. 

Mr. Desewu is writing in a foreign language, and his English, though 
correct, is sometimes stiff. But it would probably have been impossible to 
rewrite it without losing the African flavour, and the publishers have been 
well advised to let it stand as it is. I wish, however, that Mr. Desewu would 
tell us the whole story where sometimes he slurs things over. For example, it 
would be interesting to hear by what magic means Setor’s brothers accomplished 
their impossible tasks; “by noon’’, says Mr. Desewu lightly, ‘“‘they were all back 
with their promises redeemed.” Again, in Setor’s duel with the elephant, 
Setor interposes a river between himself and his foe; the elephant dries it up. 
Setor starts a bush fire; the elephant extinguishes it. Setor hides himself in fog; 
the elephant clears it away. ‘“Thus the duel continued until One Eye was 
obliged to use the last nut he had and Setor who, you remember, had seven, 
had still one left.” African children may be content with this, but English 
children would want to know what Setor and the elephant did with their other 
three magic nuts. In his next story book Mr. Desewu, we hope, will give us all 
the works. 


Al-Akida and Fort Jesus, Mombasa. Mbarak Ali Hinawy (London, Macmillan), 
pp. vili+88. 25. 6d. 

This is the story of an incident in the history of Mombasa. Muhammad bin 
Abdullah bin Mbarak Bakhashweini lived from about 1837 to 1895. In 1874, 
when governor of Mombasa, under the Sultan of Zanzibar, he defied the Sultan, 
barricaded himself in the old Portuguese fort, and prepared to stand a siege; 
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but surrendered after a short bombardment by British warships. Sheikh 
Mbarak Ali Hinawy has not only reconstructed the detailed history of the affair 
from oral traditions which he collected in Mombasa; he has also collected and 
recorded a number of the songs and satirical poems in which Swahili poets of 
the day recorded their comments. And he concludes with a lengthy poem, 
or rather rhythmical prose account, which gives the outline of the whole affair. 
All these texts are given in Swahili and English. 

Sheikh Mbarak Ali Hinawy has thus given us more than an ordinary 
reader. He has done a great deal to show us how much human interest and 
excitement lies behind two or three lines of a history book, and has illustrated 
it with these original texts which might otherwise have been lost for ever. 
We are much in his debt, and we should like to see more books like this made 
available for school use. 


Where Science and Religion Meet. Laurence E. Browne (Wallington, Surrey, the 
Religious Education Press), pp. 128. 6s. 


Dr. Browne’s title exactly describes the subject of his book. He has written 
a straightforward account of the general lines of scientific thought and of science’s 
limitations. He begins with science, goes on to show that there are some things 
which science cannot measure or experiment with, much less explain; and 
thus he is led to call in the aid of religion. After seven excellent chapters spent 
in this way, Dr. Browne concludes with three chapters on ‘Right and Wrong”, 
“The Great Non-Christian Religions”, and “Christianity”. I feel that here 
Dr. Browne is a little inadequate. Fifteen pages is too little for the whole 
problem of evil, of pain, and of the basis of morality; and nine is altogether 
inadequate for a discussion of Hinduism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and 
Islam. Dr. Browne excuses himself by pointing out that this latter subject is 
treated more fully in another volume of the same series. But his book would 
have been more satisfying had he omitted this chapter altogether and devoted 
the pages thus saved to a fuller discussion of “right and wrong”. The communist 
attack on the whole basis of “‘bourgeois morality” has increased the difficulty 
which many young people feel over these matters. Incidentally, though Dr. 
Browne does refer to “‘the typical old-time materialist, the plain man who 
believes only in things he can kick’’, he does not refer to his modern dialectical 
colleague, whose position surely deserves a fairly full treatment? 

These, however, are but minor criticisms of a good little book. Dr. Browne 
is writing for English Sixth Formers, but his book would be useful overseas for 
the top forms of secondary schools and for teacher training colleges. 


Life and Growth. F. R. Elwell (London, Methuen), pp. 70. 35. 6d. 


This is the first volume we have seen of a series which Messrs. Methuen 
call the Life and Science books, planned for pupils of eleven and over, especially 
those in secondary-modern schools. If the rest of the series is as good as this 
one, it will be quite first class. 

The series is planned to cover a complete syllabus of general science, under 
the following headings: The Universe and the Solar System, Light and its 
Effects, Heat and its Effects, Water, Air, Land, Plant and Animal Life, Man- 
kind, Mechanics, Sound, Electricity. The books are quarto size, with the big 
margins plentifully peppered with pictures; the teacher is left to supply the 
captions to the pictures, for children will not always see for themselves how the 
pictures illustrate the text. For overseas use this is somewhat of a drawback. 

Mr. Elwell has given the best simple treatment we have seen of the evolution 
of life, of the reproductive process, and the process of growth. Each chapter 
contains a list of ‘“‘things to do”’, though it is not as easy to find really useful 
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things for the class to do in a discussion of life in the Permian age as it is in a 
discussion of convection currents or the candle flame. 

One problem has defeated Mr. Elwell and his publishers. It is the problem 
of showing scale in the pictures. The trachodon and triceratops on page 33 
are very little bigger than the archaeopteryx and the platypus on page 37, 
and the flint axe on page 63 is bigger than the man’s head on the opposite page. 
This is not a trifle: size is as important as shape. There is no inherent difficulty 
for children of this age in the idea of drawing things on a large or on small 
scale. Is it not possible, by grouping pictures so that objects of commensurate 
size come together, with the picture of a familiar object to show the scale, to 
avoid misleading the children by ignoring the problem of scale altogether? 

Mr. Elwell’s book should prove of the greatest use in secondary schools and 
training colleges overseas, though the minor defects we have mentioned will 
necessitate some guidance from the teacher. For the text itself we have nothing 
but praise. 


Ropes and Ropemaking. A. E. Haarer (London, Oxford University Press), 
pp. 73. Is. 4d. 

Captain Scott. M. E. Carter (London, Longman’s, Green & Co.), pp. 118. 
2s. 6d. 


Design. K. M. Trowell (London, Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 44. 15. gd. 


Each of these three books is one of aseries. Mr. Haarer, who is knowledgeable 
about ropes, writes in the series ‘Men and Women at Work’’, which aims at 
giving practice in reading and giving information about the life and work of 
the world. Mr. Haarer describes visits to plantations of fibre-plants in various 
countries, and to factories in England where the ropes are made. There are 
illustrations, and a glossary of the less common words. Mr. Haarer is very 
informative; in fact, I have the feeling that his book would have been better 
had he given himself time to forget some of what they told him before he wrote 
it down. Do we need to know, for example, the names of the register-plate, 
the traveller, the foretrim machine (pp. 43-45)? For my part, I could do 
without the knowledge; but that may be merely because I have lost the omni- 
vorous acquisitiveness of youth. The schoolchildren for whom Mr. Haarer is 
writing will no doubt read it all voraciously; and how much they remember 
is nobody’s business but their own. 

Miss Carter has added a third to a series of ‘“‘Lives of Achievement”’, which 
already includes lives of Helen Keller and Madame Curie. The series is written 
within a vocabulary of 2,000 words, and the few words necessary outside the 
vocabulary are explained in a glossary. Miss Carter has written a straight- 
forward account of Scott’s two Antarctic journeys, and conveys a good deal 
of the drama. I feel that readers in the tropics could do with a fuller intro- 
dyiction to the Antarctic and its problems than she gives in her first seven pages; 
and the whole plan of depot-laying in preparation for the southward dash 
needs rather more explanation. And, of course, Miss Carter has not attempted 
to answer the question which will immediately be asked in Africa: Why did 
they want to do it? However, these are all points which can be dealt with by a 
teacher, and the teacher should find the book useful material for free reading. 

All I have against Mrs. Trowell’s book is that it is too short and compressed; 
teachers who have passed through Mrs. Trowell’s hands at Makerere will 
profit by it more than teachers who have not. On page 10, for example, Mrs. 
Trowell points out that many patterns which are now purely decorative had 
once a meaning; and she goes on: 


“This is a very important point. So many people think it is only the 
likeness of a drawing or painting to a real object that matters, while the 
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truth is that the most important thing is that the colours and shapes which 
are used to make the pictures or patterns are beautiful in themselves.” 


Well, that reads like the synopsis of a lecture. It makes me think vaguely of 
Picasso; I have no idea what it will make a teacher in Sierra Leone or Basuto- 
land think about. Could we not have Mrs. Trowell allowed as much space as 
Miss Carter? Her subject is so badly needed. 


African Abstracts. International African Institute and UNESCO (London, 
Oxford University Press), Quarterly. £1 6s. post free per annum. 

We have received the first four quarterly issues of this publication, which 
looks like becoming an indispensable tool for all students of African affairs. 
The International African Institute has long wished to undertake such a task, 
but it is only the receipt of a grant from UNESCO that has made the project 
possible. The survey covers some 40 periodicals, in seven languages, and the 
abstracts are written either in English or in French. There is a classified index 
to each volume. We note that the list of periodicals covered in this first year’s 
survey includes not only Oversea Education but a number of local educational 
and other journals: the Native Teachers’ Journal of Durban, Makerere, Tanganyika 
Notes and Records, the Uganda Journal, Nigeria and The Nigerian Field, Farm and 
Forest, and others. Abstracts are of generous length; a whole column, for 
example, is given to an abstract of Mr. Cottrell’s article which occupied 13 
pages of the January 1949 issue of Oversea Education. The typography and 
general appearance of the publication are of the attractive quality to be 
expected of the Oxford University Press. 


Social Experience in the Junior School. Edith B. Warr (London, Methuen), pp. 
ix-+-118. 75. 6d. 


The experiences which Miss Warr describes in this book came from her 
attempt to carry out the ideas in the 1942 White Paper, Educational Reconstruc- 
tion. The children concerned were between five and twelve years old and Miss 
Warr set out to subject them (in the words of the White Paper) to ‘“‘a process 
of gradually widening horizons, from the family to the local community; from 
the community to the nation; from the nation to the world”. It was really 
just civics on the project method; but very good project method, and very good 
civics. 

Miss Warr begins with a description of her kindergarten class, and shows in 
detail how their free play led them to reconstruct situations in adult life: house, 
shop, post office, bank and so forth. She quotes the children’s remarks so 
freely that the account is most vivid, and she shows how the individuals 
gradually adjust themselves to group life. As the children grow older, their 
group activities became more ambitious. One group of seven- and eight-year- 
olds worked at a model of a farm, and this led them to visit a real farm and 
dairy and ask innumerable questions. And so to such profoundly educational 
activities as an economic survey of the neighbourhood, carried out by children 
of ten and over so enthusiastically that ‘‘the ardour with which the probable 
egg supply for the month of August in that area was worked out could scarcely 
have been surpassed by experts from the Ministry of Agriculture’’. 

There is, of course, nothing nowadays revolutionary in all this. The project 
method, and the idea of school visits, are orthodox modern practice: so ortho- 
dox that they can produce a lot of blind unimaginative work, such as the horrid 
example quoted by Miss Warr herself: ‘““There are several projects in this 
school. One is a farm. The teacher made the farmhouse, and I cut out the 
animals for the children to colour. When they had done this they set them up in 
front of the farmhouse.”’ The attractiveness of Miss Warr’s book lies in the 
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care with which the successive steps-in the children’s development are traced, 
and the vividness of the quotations in direct speech. All who have to do with 
young children will enjoy reading it. 


Social Training from Childhood to Maturity. Nancy Catty (London, Methuen), 
pp. vill-+-103. 6s. 

Miss Catty’s book is published in the same series as Miss Warr’s, and is in 
many ways complementary toit. At first sight it is not so immediately attractive; 
for where Miss Warr recounts in the most vivid and direct way actual experi- 
ences with a class of children, Miss Catty deals in generalisations; and the con- 
crete instance is always at an advantage compared with a generalisation. 
Generalisations, however, are useful; and on a second reading, Miss Catty’s 
book comes into its own. 

Miss Catty divides her subject into seven heads. She begins by describing 
the social and emotional characteristics of young people from infancy to 
adolescence, how learning is achieved, and how social training can be adapted 
to the psychological characteristics of each age-group. These three heads 
together form her general introduction, and occupy the first third of her book. 

Then Miss Catty tucks up her sleeves and really starts. Her fourth head 
deals with the chief aims and methods of training; she discusses training for 
community and private life, and the sanctions and incentives that are applicable 
at different stages. The whole of Miss Warr’s book might be regarded as a 
large-scale illustration of one section of this heading. Then Miss Catty goes on 
to discuss self-training and the growth of standards of conduct, with the 
unified and happily adjusted personality as the aim; and she ends with some 
interesting pages on some of the problems of social maturity. 

Miss Catty is writing, as she says, for readers untrained in psychology 
and ethics. This makes her book the more useful for overseas readers, particu- 
larly teachers in training. The entire background of the book is, of course, 
English; but with comment by a lecturer, the book should be useful for back- 
ground reading and consultation. Overseas readers will not find it easy going, 
but they will learn from it a good deal, not only about education but about 
English life. 


Discussion Method (London, the Bureau of Current Affairs), pp. 100. 35. 6d. 


First in battledress and then in civvies, the Bureau of Current Affairs has 
made a special study of the technique of educating people through discussions; 
and here in a hundred closely printed pages the Bureau gives us the cream of its 
experience. 

Roughly the first half of the book is taken up with a description of the 
discussion group at work, and for many readers the most useful pages in the 
whole book will be those in this section which deal with the work of the group 
leader in preparing and in controlling the discussion. Not all of it will be new 
to experienced class teachers; but much of it will. 

There is an interesting, though from its nature more specialised, section 
in which five authorities deal with the use of discussion method for particular 
purposes: in school and college, with young people in the informal group, in 
the historical class, in industry, and in the group of psychiatric patients. The 
book ends with an extremely practical section on the equipment of a discussion 
room, and with appendices on sources of information. 

Though, of course, written with the needs of English groups in mind, this 
book should be useful to all readers and to welfare and adult education workers 
overseas. Most of us feel we can tackle a class because we have been trained to do 
so, but we are a bit nervous of the discussion group because we are amateurs 
atit. We shall be a bit less amateurish if we follow the advice of this book. 
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An Illustrated History of Modern Britain. Denis Richards and J. W. Hunt (London, 
Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. xi+426. 7s. 9d. 

A year or two ago the reviewer of this book asked boys, in a form of a 
secondary school overseas, which of the library books read in the past term had 
interested them most. High on the list was Modern Europe by Denis Richards. 
That book is intended for the student rather than the general reader, but 
there is no doubt that those boys were right in ranking it high for its interesting 
presentation. Remembering this, your reviewer took up Modern Britain in 
pleasurable anticipation. He was not disappointed. This is also history 
presented in a most interesting form and in clear and pleasing style (though 
fears, fortunately unfulfilled, on the ground of style, were raised by the preface, 
which tells us that Palmerston was “‘something of a ‘card’’’). Schools overseas, 
though they may not wish to study the history of modern Britain in the 
detail here given, will certainly want a copy of this book for the school library. 


John Christian Looks at Life. Edited by E. G. Nightingale and J. C. Houghton 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 102. 25. 3d. 


The chapters in this book appeared originally as separate booklets in a 
series called ‘“The John Christian Papers’. All except one were broadcast 
from Lusaka (Northern Rhodesia) Radio under the title that this book bears. 
They were prepared by a dozen different authors, belonging to different schools 
of Christian thought. The talks are in simple English and with excellent, 
pertinent (verbal) illustration. Only three of the talks (the Bible, Prayer, 
Worship) are directly on religious subjects: of the others, sixteen explain how 
various problems of life should be met by Christians, and one is a denurciation 
of the Watchtower body. Though these talks were delivered in Northern 
Rhodesia, they are very general in their approach, so much so that it would 
appear possible that local illustrations were excised so as to give the book a 
more than local appeal and value. It is a book that can be warmly recom- 
mended for mission schools overseas. 


School Games. J. D. Clarke (Gaskiya Corporation, Zaria, Nigeria), pp. 48. 35. 


Here is another book that will be of use to many overseas schools though it 
has been specially prepared for primary schools in Africa. The games can be 
played on any piece of level ground and require very little and very simple 
equipment. There are still schools where the teacher pines for the moon 
(elaborate and expensive equipment) instead of being content with the stars 
(such equipment as-is at hand or can easily be made). It is not clear why an 
incomplete Appendix on dramatisation is included in this excellent little book 
of games. 


Oxford Progressive English for Students in the Middle East. A. S. Hornby (Oxford 
University Press), Book 2, pp. vii+372. 75. 6d. net. Teachers’ Notes on 
Book 2, pp. viii+113. 55. met. Guide to the Arabic Matter in Book 2, pp. 34. 
2s. net. 


Book 1 of this series was reviewed in the July 1950 issue of Oversea Education. 
Book 2 continues on the some lines as Book 1, with explanations in Arabic and 
exercises in translation from Arabic into English, but there is more reading 
matter and a larger collection of exercises. The pupils’ book is a massive 
volume but nearly fifty pages consists of an English word-list, with phonetic 
transcription of the word, and explanations in Arabic. The “Guide” is a 
cyclostyled booklet intended for those teachers who do not know Arabic. It 
is not a full translation of the Arabic, but the notes are sufficient to indicate the 
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purport. It would be an improvement if, in future editions, the ‘‘Guide”’ could 
be included as an Appendix to the Teacher’s book. 


The Unit Method English Course (Longmans, Green & Co.). Pupils’ Book 1, 
(pp. 175. 25.), Teachers’ Book 1 (pp. 208. 3s. 6d.). Adolph Myers. 
Supplementary Reader 1 (pp. 63. 15.), Adolph Myers and D. P. Crowley. 


This is the first of a four-year Direct Methgd English Course. From the 
illustrations, and from an acknowledgment of advice and co-operation from 
the East African Literature Bureau, it would appear that the series is primarily 
intended for East Africa. But it indicates an admirable approach to the 
teaching of English to non-English speaking pupils everywhere. It is closely 
packed with thumb-nail sketches showing what pupils see, hear and do every 
day of their lives, and based on these are exercises supplying regular and 
effective speech drill. The pupils begin speaking English from the very first 
lesson. With conversation-drills and play-drills, with reading passages and 
guessing games, they travel gaily, happily and by no means slowly along the 
road of language learning. The many practical hints in the Teachers’ Book 
show that the scheme has been drawn up and successfully tried by a teacher 
of experience. Supplementary Reader 1 (‘‘You and Your Friends’’) is a de- 
lightful, simple little reader about boys and girls in Africa. 


Kingsway Mathematics. S. Ewart Williams (Evans Brothers): Amber Series (for 
quick pupils), Pupils’ Book 1 (pp. 144. 45. 6d.), 2 (pp. 159. 45. 9d.), 3 
(pp. 159. 45. gd.), 4 (pp. 160. 55). Teachers’ Book (pp. 127. 45. 6d.). 
Blue Series (for average and slow pupils), Pupils’ Book 1 (pp. 111. 45. 3d.), 
2 (pp. 111. 45. 3d.), 3 (pp. 127. 45. 6d.), 4 (pp. 128. 45. 6d.). Teachers’ 
Book (45. 6d.). 

This series by the Deputy Director of Education for Staffordshire is essen- 
tially modern in conception and in execution. Its aim is to stress the practical 
aspect of mathematics, in fact we have the “‘applied’’ mathematics that is the 
lineal successor to-day of the “practical” arithmetic of yesterday. We find 
inference and deduction from numerical data given every encouragement, and 
we find the abolition of the old fashioned isolation and segregation of arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry into separate “‘subjects’’. The schemes of work are 
clearly explained in the Teachers’ Books. ‘The diagrams and illustrations are 
deserving of the highest praise. Book 1 of each series ends, and every other book 
both begins and ends, with admirable and stimulating sign-post summaries 
of achievement. The separate series for the “‘quick”’ and the ‘‘average and slow 
pupils” make it easier to plan the work and grade the exercises for the pupils 
concerned. We note with unfeigned delight that there is not a single reference 
within the covers of the Blue series likely to engender in the pupils a fit of the 
blues by reminding them that they have been placed in the “‘slow”’ classification. 








Précis Practice for Oversea Students. J. A. Bright and K. F. N. Nicholson (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.), pp. vili+119. 25. gd. 

This is a very useful collection of passages, most of them from comparatively 
recent books, for practice in précis writing. The book contains hints on how to 
set about making a summary, and there are exercises on the passages and also 

e subjects for discussion. ‘‘Far too long’’, we are told in the preface, ‘‘English 
examiners have expected overseas students to write summaries of passages 
which they cannot possibly be expected to understand or appreciate.”’ These 
passages form an admirable selection for overseas students. The book should 
be suitable for overseas pupils in the two years before they take the Overseas 
School Certificate Examination. 
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Romance in Arithmetic. Margaret E. Bowman (University of London Press, 1950), 
pp. 160. 6s. 

How fortunate are the students at Maria Grey Training College to have as 
their Lecturer in Mathematics someone who humanises what to non-mathe- 
matical minds can be a very dull subject. Miss Bowman says that her book is an 
attempt to meet a need which she has felt in her work in schools and training 
colleges, and that is to introduce much of the topical and historical informa- 
tion of value and interest which is to be found in our systems of money and of 
weights and measures. The bibliography at the end of the book will enable 
teachers to make further inquiries into what Miss Bowman describes so enter- 
tainingly. Romance in Arithmetic should, the author believes, help those who 
found arithmetic dull, to realise more fully that mathematics is one of the main 
lines which the creative spirit of man has followed in its development. ‘‘Often’’, 
she says, “that part of the acquisition of mathematical knowledge known as 
‘Weights and Measures’ degenerates in unskilful hands into the memorising of 
facts and the performing of complicated arithmetical operations; to the students 
in training calleges and to experienced teachers who wish to make Arithmetic 
real and vital, I hope this account of the origins and history of the standards in 
common use will prove of service.”’ ‘The reviewer is quite certain that it will. 


Peoples and Countries of the World. Leonard Brooks and Robert Finch. The 
Golden Hind Geographies. Second Series. Book 4 (University of 
London Press, 1950), pp. 416. 75. 6d. 

This book is primarily intended for the last year in secondary modern 
schools although it will be found suitable for pupils of about the same age in 
other types of school, It aims at giving young people, who may be leaving 
school at 15, some knowledge of the countries, cities and peoples of the world 
to-day which they will find most useful if they are to take an intelligent interest 
in home and world affairs. 

According to the authors, the order adopted for the presentation of the 
various countries is new. Following the chapters on general world geography, 
the “‘big five’ (The British Commonwealth and Empire, the United States, 
U.S.S.R., China, and France) are taken and treated in more detail than the 
rest of the world, especially in the case of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire. This arrangement makes it possible for the book to be used with 
different types of syllabuses, e.g. one covering the world as a whole, one con- 
fined to general world geography and the Commonwealth and Empire, and 
one covering world geography plus the ‘“‘big five’’ nations of the modern world. 

The book is very well illustrated with pictures. There are numerous maps 
and diagrams. At the end of each chapter are excerises which besides providing 
work for the pupils should stimulate teachers and pupils to frame their own 
additional exercises. 


The Use of Mobile Cinema and Radio Vans in Fundamental Education. Film Centre, 
London (UNESCO Publication No. 582), pp. 192. 6s. 

This is a most useful compilation. The collection of the information and the 
preparation of the survey was undertaken by Film Centre, London, an organisa- 
tion that exists to promote the production, dfstribution and use of films for 
educational and social purposes and to conduct research in these fields. Infor- 
mation was collected from 70 different persons and organisations. It is surprising 
to note how relatively few Colonial education departments made any con- 
tribution to the survey and it is to be hoped that this does not mean that they 
will not hasten to acquire this compendium of useful information which they 
will undoubtedly find to be most helpful. 
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Inventories of Apparatus and Materials for Teaching Science. Vol. I (UNESCO, 
Paris, London, H.M.S.O.), pp. 92. 6s. 

This is another most useful UNESCO publication. The preface tells us that 
it is one of the publications intended ‘“‘to implement the plans that have been 
prepared for the adequate teaching of science in schools and colleges in the 
war-damaged and in the under-developed regions”. Unesco Inventories are being 
published in three volumes and in several languages. ‘The first volume deals 
with primary, secondary and vocational schools (the second will be on univer- 
sities, and the third on technical colleges). The Jnventories are compiled from 
“reports submitted by experts from six countries, France, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, United States—generally considered 
to lead in the field of science education”. Appendix 5 provides a short biblio- 
graphy which is representative but by no means exhaustive. 





INCREASE OF PRICE 

The shocking increases in the cost of paper and printing have hit Oversea 
Education just as hard as they have hit older and more august journals. In 
order to carry on, we have to follow their example and increase our price. 
From the issue of October 1951, each issue of Oversea Education will cost ts. 6d. 
net, and the annual subscription, including postage, will be 6s. 6d. We are 
very sorry, but there is no help for it. We will do our best to give value for the 
money. 
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ENGLISH THROUGH PICTURES 
BY F. G. FRENCH 


Parts One, Two and Three, ls. Od. each 


An aid to social development through literacy 


There is a great desire among many Africans 
to become literate and to learn English. 
Mr French has been at work for some years 
on the educational problem that this situa- 
tion presents, and now feels justified in 
offering what he and the Oxford University 
Press believe will be found a practical 
means of teaching English to illiterate 
adults, as well as to those who have 
recently become literate in the vernacular. 


With the help of a friend who can pro- 
nounce the words and follow simple instruc- 
tions for conducting each lesson, the 
learner will very quickly find himself 
able to speak, to read and to write natural 
English sentences. 


A prospectus with specimen pages 
from the three parts will be sent on 
application. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE - WARWICK SQUARE - LONDON E.C.4 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 





British Territories in East and Central Africa 


Report of progress from 1945 to 1950 
(Cmd. 7987) 


4s. (4s. 4d.) 


East Africa High Commission 


Report for 1949 of the body controlling inter-territorial services and activities 


(Colonial No. 263) 


Is. 6d. (Is. 


The Mechanisation of Native Agriculture 


Report of a survey of resulting problems in tropical African territories 


Mental Illness in the Gold Coast 


Studies by GEOFFREY TOOTH, .p., M.B., B.CHS., M.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., D.P.M. 


(Editorial Research Publication No. 6) 


4s. 6d. (4s. 


2s. 6d. (2s. 


Prices in brackets include postage 
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Questions asked by all going abroad 


THE G. M. SERVICE HAS THE ANSWERS 
! 


. Who can supply All my Tropical Requirements ? 
2. Who can pack my personal Effects ? 

3. Who can ship my personal Baggage ? 

4. Who can arrange my Insurance ? 

5. Who can send out my Newspapers and Books ? 


6. Who can store my Effects whilst Abroad or in 
this Country? 


GRIFFITHS MCALISTER Ltd. 


CAN DO sO 
CALL OR WRITE 
10 WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Phone: Gerrard 6892 and 1401 Grams : “Tropoutfit, Piccy London’”’ 
Also at 29 MANESTY’S LANE, LIVERPOOL, | 


Phone: Liverpool Royal 4492 Grams : *‘Coomassie, Liverpool’ 
ESTABLISHED 1880 














HEALTH 


HORIZON 


An illustrated quarterly to interest 
the overseas reader 
Contents of the SUMMER issue will include 
GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY 
STERILITY : 
EMIGRATION AND HEALTH IN NEW ZEALAND 
IGLOO MAN 
FIFTY YEARS OF TUBERCULOSIS IN THE U.S.A. 


Subscription 7/6 a year 


Tavistock House North, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.I, England 
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Made by J. B. DUCKETT Co. 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 























* Just Published * 


WRITING 
AND WRITING PATTERNS 


By Marion Richardson 


Overseas Edition 
Prepared by G. I. FIENNES AND A. M. JONES 


The many admirers of the late Marion Richardson and of her hand- 
writing scheme, WRITING AND WRITING PATTERNS, will be 
interested to learn that an Overseas Edition of her scheme is available. 
The method underlying the course, and the teacher’s book describing it, 
are similar to those of the original scheme, but the pupils’ books have 
been supplied with new material for copying which is in a graded vocabu- 
lary and more suited to children learning English as a second language. 


Book I - Is. 6d. Books II—V_ - Is. 3d. each 
Teacher’s Book - 3s. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD 
Warwick Square - . London, E.C.4 
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